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Introduction 



In order to develop the “educated citizen” as described by the 
Ministry of Education, educators are modifying instructional 
practices and using an expanded array of learning resources. 

Greater emphasis is being placed on the use of children’s literature 
to develop reading and writing abilities and skills. 

— Developing Independent Learners: The Role of the School Library 
Resource Centre, p. 25. 



a n the past, Language Arts English 
programs have emphasized literature as 
a means of conveying cultural heritage 
and developing both a love of reading and a disposition toward learning. The 
current trend toward multidisciplinary learning, thematic studies, and the 
integration of students’ experience with literacy development offers new 
opportunities for teachers and teacher-librarians to work together to enhance 
learning experiences for students and to develop independent learners. 
Through these newly evolving approaches, literature, with its insight into 
society and the human psyche, can be used to broaden students’ empathy for 
others and to increase their understanding of the world, science, issues related 
to our pluralistic Canadian identity, and a multitude of other topics. Through 
literature, students are exposed to excellence in form and expression and are 
connected to the ideas, values, and traditions of various cultures. It is these 
qualities of literature that make it of continuing importance and relevance to 
all students. 

The central aim of the Language Arts English program is “to enable each 
student to use language with satisfaction and confidence, striving for fluency, 
precision, clarity and independence” (B.C. Ministry of Education 1990a, p. 17) 
— an aim that is central to all disciplines and all educators. The inclusion of 
literature within the context of resource-based learning provides models of 
language that have the power to move, motivate, and actively engage interest 
and participation in the topics being studied. 



The Purpose of this Resource Book 



Although a literature program could be carried out in the classroom, a program 
that involves the teacher-librarian in partnership with the classroom teacher, 
using the wealth of literary works available in the library resource centre 
collection, will help students become independent learners and will provide 
them with richer learning experiences. This type of program increases opportu- 
nities to meet the needs of individual students and to provide high-quality 
instruction. This document, together with its companion 
document, Developing Independent Learners: The Role of 
the Library Resource Centre , is designed to help teachers, 
teacher-librarians, administrators, and district staff 
create such a program. 
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In addition, the purpose of this resource book is to 

a demonstrate that in order to achieve curriculum goals, collaborative connec 
tions must be established between the library resource centre and the 
classroom. The connections presented in this resource book include the 
teacher/teacher-librarian partnership, curriculum resources, teaching 
strategies, and integrated approaches to the curriculum, 
a define the value and role of literature experiences within the context of 
resource-based learning for Primary, Intermediate, and Graduation level 
students. 

a demonstrate ways in which a collaborative or partnership approach sup- 
ports the development of a climate for learning and literacy. 
a provide teachers and teacher-librarians with practical, sample applications 
in which student-centred activities are the focus and library resources are 
the base. 

a present samples of resource-based units that incorporate literature in 
thematic and multidisciplinary approaches across the four curriculum 
strands (Humanities, Sciences, Practical Arts, and Fine Arts). 
a identify the critical components that must be in place for the impact of 
resource-based learning to be maximized. 



In focusing on the components critical to learning through literature, teachers 
and teacher-librarians 

a recognize the importance of student-centred experiences and activities 

□ build on students’ response to literature 

□ foster students’ experience with literature as a social activity 

□ facilitate students’ selection of reading materials 

a integrate literature into a variety of contexts, content areas, and activities 

□ access the library resource centre collection through flexible scheduling 
a plan and teach cooperatively 

□ meet student needs through a variety of teaching strategies 

a evaluate student learning and the effectiveness of the unit of study. 



Organization of this Resource Book 




This resource book is organized into three sections or parts. 



0 Part 1: Critical Components of Learning Through Literature 
discusses in detail how each of the components vital to learning through 
literature may be implemented in a library resource centre program by 
teachers and teacher-librarians as they plan and teach together. 

0 Part 2: Critical Components Applied provides teachers and teacher- 
librarians with nine cooperatively-planned sample unit outlines that 
incorporate many of the critical components identified in Part 1. The 
samples units are categorized under the headings “Climate-Building 
Celebrations,” “Sample Theme-Based Units,” “Sample Author-Based Units,” 
and “Sample Genre-Based Units.” 

0 Part 3: Reference List and Notes provides a list of those references cited 
in Part 1. A list of notes is also included. 
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Critical Components of the Literature Program 




The critical components identified in the following chart and discussed in 
Part 1 of this resource book are intrinsically tied to three essential 
focuses of a literature program: 

a building a climate for literacy 

a applying current knowledge about the nature of student learning processes 
a the refinement and maintenance of sound instructional practice. 

Teachers and teacher-librarians working together to build and maintain an 
effective library resource centre program must ensure that these three 
essential focuses are the basis of all their planning and teaching activities. 

The following Critical Components Chart shows how one or more of the three 
essential focuses underlie and underpin the critical components of the 
literature program. 

The Critical Components Chart is intended as a tool that administrators, 
classroom teachers, and teacher-librarians may use to focus discussion and 
assessment of the current status of the literature program in their school. This 
examination wall establish directions for collaborative action to enhance the 
school literature program. 

A school’s literature program may exhibit one, two, or all three of the varia- 
tions outlined in the chart. For example, “The Importance of Literature and 
Literacy” may be at the Student-Centred Variation stage, while “Student- 
Centred Experiences and Activities” may be at the Transitional Variation 
stage. A program may vary according to the teacher’s and teacher-librarian’s 
objectives and expertise, the availability of resources, the age of the students, 
and the student’s particular abilities and interests. The intent, however, 
should always be the same: to move toward a program based on the Student- 
Centred Variation whenever possible, because this variation is the one most 
appropriate to achieving the Ministry’s Goals of Education as outlined in Year 
2000: A Framework for Learning (1 990). 

Neither the Teacher-Centred Variation nor the Transitional Variation 
constitute “poor practice.” Instead, educational programs evolve and develop 
as new knowledge about learning and learners becomes available to 
practitioners. The critical components of the literature program describe 
and define the stages in this evolutionary process. 
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Essential 

Focuses 



Critical' ill 
Component 



Teacher- 

Centred 

Variation 



Transitional 

Variation 



Student- 

Centred 

Variation 
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Building a climate □ Building a climate 


□ Student learning 


□ Building a climate 


□ Building a 


for literacy for literacy 


processes 


for literacy 


climate for 


Student learning 


□ Instructional 


□ Student learning 


literacy 


processes 


practice 


processes 


□ Student 


Instructional 




□ Instructional 


learning 


practice 




practice 


processes 
□ Instructional 
practice 



1 Cooperative The Importance Student-Centred Students’ Literature as a 

I Planning and of Literature and Experiences and Response to Social Activity 

Teaching Literacy Activities Literature 



Classroom teacher 
responsible for design- 
ing, structuring, and 
implementing the 
program. 



Emphasis on an orderly 
classroom and library 
environment where 
literature is recognized 
as an important school 
subject. 



Focus on text and/or 
curriculum-centred 
learning activities. 



Teacher response is 
imparted directly to 
students to refine 
their knowledge of 
literature; 
decoding skills 
emphasized as a 
prerequisite to 
reading literature. 



Students experience 
literature primarily 
through solitary 
reading and writing 
activities; oral and 
speaking activities, 
reading, and 
discussion occur as 
a whole-dass 
activity. 



Classroom teacher 
responsible for 
designing, structuring, 
and implementing the 
program; the teacher- 
librarian serves as an 
adjunct to the program 
primarily by providing 
materials. 



Atmosphere in individual 
language arts classrooms 
and the library resource 
centre encourages 
curiosity about books and 
the habit of reading. 



Importance of student 
interests and 
experiences is 
recognized; text and/or 
teacher-driven learning 
activities remain central 
to program. 



Interpreting literature 
is given emphasis; 
the importance of 
connecting student 
experiences to their 
reading is recognized; 
teacher response 
serves as the basis 
for discussion/lecture; 
decoding skills are 
considered a 
prerequisite. 



Students broaden 
their experience of 
literature by sharing 
their personal 
responses through 
writing and speaking 
activities with other 
students — primarily 
in small groups 
based on ability or 
as a whole class. 



Classroom teacher and 
teacher- librarian share 
responsibility for 
designing, structuring, 
and implementing the 
resource- based program 
throughout all curriculum 
areas; all teachers share 
some responsibility. 



Consciousness about the 
habit of reading and what 
it means to be literate 
permeates and is 
advocated throughout the 
school and in all subject 
areas. 



Focus on student 
autonomy and learning 
activities based on 
individual needs and 
interests. 



Major focus is on 
student response to 
and interpretation of 
literature; recognition 
that the reader’s 
ability to connect 
reading to his or her 
own experiences 
enhances the 
literature experience; 
decoding skills 
acquired 

simultaneously and 
by necessity. 



Students deepen 
and refine their 
experience of 
literature by sharing 
their personal 
responses through 
writing, speaking, 
and representing 
activities; focus is on 
interactions between 
peers, teacher, 
teacher- librarian, 
other students (both 
younger and older), 
and parents — 
individually, in 
pairs, or in small 
heterogeneous 
groups. 
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□ Building a 
climate for 
literacy 

□ Instructional 
practice 



□ Student learning □ Student learning 

processes processes 

□ Instructional 
practice 



□ Student learning 
processes 

□ Instructional 
practice 



□ Student learning 
processes 

□ Instructional 
practice 



Students’ Integration The Library Teaching Evaluation 

Selection of Resource Centre Strategies 

Literature Collection 



Students' self-selection 
of literature is limited; 
teacher selects literature 
from basal readers, 
anthologies, and 
recommended 
resources. 



Students engage in 
language events as 
separate but interrelated 
skills of reading, writing, 
spelling, grammar, and 
oral speaking. 



Library resource centre 
collection supplements and 
extends basal readers, 
anthologies, and 
recommended resources. 



Expository teaching 
methods are primarily 
used. 



Focus on correctness and 
convention; mastery of isolated 
skills; individual performance. 



Teacher selects literature 
studied; students given 
some opportunity for self- 
selection during free 
reading times. Free 
reading materials, 
however, are not 
considered core 
reading materials. 



Students engage in 
language arts events that 
integrate listening, 
speaking, reading, 
writing, and viewing. 



Library resource centre 
collection provides 
recreational reading 
material and a variety of 
media formats; 
supplements and extends 
basal readers, 
anthologies, and 
recommended resources. 



Expository teaching 
methods used with some 
emphasis on discovery, 
inductive, and inquiry 
methods. 



Focus on task completion; 
progress related to individual 
performance, quality, and 
quantity of work products 
assessed. 



Students’ self-selection 
of literature is 
emphasized; library/ 
classroom collections 
are selected by teacher, 
teacher-librarian, and 
students; these serve 
as core materials from 
which students may 
self-select. 



Students engage in real 
language events that 
integrate and interrelate 
listening, speaking, 
reading, writing, visual 
arts, drama, and other 
content areas of the 
curriculum (science, 
social studies, 
mathematics, music). 



Library resource centre 
collection serves as core 
reading material; 
students' own writing is 
included as reading 
material; public library 
collections serve to 
extend and supplement. 



Emphasis on discovery, 
inductive, inquiry, and 
collaborative learning/ 
teaching methods; 
expository methods are 
used as required. 



Focus on meaning; quality of 
thinking; observation of 
students' development of 
independence, experimentation, 
and communicative 
competency. 
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Cooperative Planning 
and Teaching 




ne of the many ways in which the 
teacher-librarian and the classroom 

teacher support literacy is by becoming 

partners in the active promotion of literature. The partnership involves partici- 
pation in carefully planned units in which students react and respond to a 
variety of literary experiences. It also involves the promotion of events and 
activities that extend and support the development of literary skills and that 
dispose and motivate students to become lifelong readers. Ideally, the school, 
the parents, and the community work together to establish a literature-rich 
environment that constantly issues invitations to read and that provides 
opportunities for all to share in the magic and power of language and litera- 
ture. When children and young adults observe role models who are avid 
readers, they develop personal involvement in literature. 



% 



Enhancing the Climate for Literacy 




The suggestions for ways to enhancing a climate for literacy included in this 
section are categorized under the following headings: booktalks, storytelling, 
and reading aloud; celebrations, festivals, and promotions; author and/or 
illustrator visits; visits to other libraries; community resources; and 
community outreach. 



Booktalks, Storytelling, and Reading Aloud 

What better way to promote a climate for literacy than by planning a program 
through which people share their pleasure in reading and their enjoyment of 
books? Throughout the ages, the traditional art of storytelling has not only had 
the emotional impact of keeping the listener spellbound but has also been an 
effective way to communicate ideas, thoughts, and personal experiences. Oral 
language experience provides a framework for understanding the text, develop- 
ing a sense of story, and expanding predictive and creative thinking. Teacher- 
librarians and teachers share the responsibility for initiating and developing 
an oral language program. Such a program, which should include student 
storytelling, booktalking, or reading aloud to peers, gives students a chance to 
practise performance skills and to communicate with peers about literature. 



Storytelling can be incorporated into the school program in a variety of ways. It 
can be integrated into a unit of study, as in the case of the sample theme-based 
unit “The Medieval Period” (Section 1), in which Intermediate students 
learn about effective storytelling techniques and then use 
these strategies in presenting original stories to other 
students. Storytellers could also be invited into the 
school to tell stories as part of a literacy promotion 
program. (Please refer to the climate-building celebration 
“Book Blitz” in Part 2 for a description of one school-wide 
literature promotion that involves storytellers.) 




COOPERATIVE PLANNING AND TEACHING 



Booktalks can be used to introduce students to a specific topic, theme, or genre. 
In the sample theme-based unit “It’s a Mystery!” in Part 2 of this resource 
book, for example, the teacher-librarian gives a booktalk on recommended 
mystery novels as a means of helping students select appropriate mysteries for 
independent reading. 

Reading literature aloud to all ages should occur on a daily basis. As with 
booktalks, reading aloud can be integrated into a unit of study, as in the case of 
the sample theme-based unit “Gold Rush” (Lessons 2-8), or into a special 
literature event, as in the case of the literature celebration “Book Blitz.” For 
further information on reading aloud (including guidelines for choosing books 
to read aloud and tips for reading aloud and involving students), please refer to 
pages 12 to 14 of Language Arts English Primary -Graduation. Learning 
Through Reading: Teaching Strategies Book, “Read-Aloud Literature Program” 
(Ministry of Education, 1990). 

Oral activities can be enhanced by adding props such as puppets, storyboards, 
visuals, media, and music. (See Section 3 of the sample theme-based unit 
“Giants,” for an example of students using figures and sets as aids to telling an 
original tall tale.) Audience participation should be encouraged and selections 
made that stretch the imagination. Puppet shows, story theatre, readers’ 
theatre, role playing, and other dramatic activities (such as the project de- 
scribed in “National Book Festival Play Presentations” in Part 2) provide 
opportunities for the audience to interact with literature and the storyteller. 
Whether it is a booktalk, a daily story hour, or a special storytelling occasion, 
all oral activities provide incentives for further reading and help students 
make the connection between literature and the process of communication. 

Parents should be encouraged to read aloud to their children and to promote a 
book-loving home environment. Creating lists of titles suitable for reading 
aloud and sending home letters of encouragement for home reading are two 
ways the teacher-librarian can contribute to a literature-rich environment at 
every grade level. (Note: The “Book Blitz” climate-building celebration in Part 
2 describes one way of involving parents in encouraging students to read.) 
Librarians in the children’s and young adults’ divisions of the local public 
library could be invited to visit the school, and storytelling/booktalking 
sessions should be initiated in the local public library and/or the library 
resource centre. Members of a local Storytellers’ Roundtable or Children’s 
Literature Roundtable are other excellent resource people to involve in read- 
aloud activities. 



Celebrations, Festivals, and Promotions 




Special literature events can centre around a book, an ethnic festival, or a 
holiday celebration. In addition, teachers and teacher-librarians can promote 
literature by capitalizing on the opportunities provided by the School Library 
Week, the Children’s Book Festival, the National Book Festival, Freedom to 
Read Week, Education Week, school and community book fairs, writers’ festi- 
vals, special school celebrations, international and national days, famous 
historical events, and other community or provincial celebrations. (Many 
promotional materials for special days and holidays are available from the 
school and public library.) 
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Activities during literature celebrations or festivals may range from simple 
displays to scheduled storytelling sessions to guest speakers to school- or 
district-wide programs. Through these activities, reading and the language of 
literature become an integral part of the home, school, and community environ- 
ment. This is especially true when parents are involved in the activities and 
local newspapers and radio and television stations are asked to publicize the 
events. 

Two literature celebrations designed to enhance a climate for literacy in the 
school are provided in Part 2 of this resource book. One celebration, “Book 
Blitz,” is a special literature event that involves the school, the home, and the 
community, while the second celebration, “National Book Festival Play 
Presentations,” is centred around the National Book Festival Week. 



Author and/or Illustrator Visits 

The excitement of having a “real-life” author or illustrator come to the school 
stimulates students to read the visiting author’s/illustrator’s books and gives 
students a first-hand glimpse of the literary world. This type of activity 
provides a chance for readers to interact with literature in a real-life situation, 
to discover what inspires people to write, to explore the basic elements of 
writing, and to be exposed to the world of editing, illustrating, and publishing. 

Good planning is essential, however, to ensure that full use is made of the 
author visit and to enhance student learning. Preliminary activities should be 
designed in advance of the visit to familiarize students with the author’s work. 
Multiple copies of the author’s books may be purchased or borrowed from other 
libraries. Follow-up activities should be planned in order to make the event a 
highlight and an integrated component of the literature program. 

Teacher-librarians, public librarians, and college librarians are often in contact 
with local authors. Local authors are probably the first writers who should be 
invited into the school (depending upon the audience for whom they write). 

The British Columbia Publishers’ Association and the Canadian Writers’ Union 
supply lists of available authors and addresses of contact people. Public 
libraries are aware of authors travelling on Canada Council grants, have access 
to this funding, and are frequently willing to involve teachers and students in 
their programs. As scheduled author visits are sometimes arranged on short 
notice, teachers and teacher-librarians must maintain communication with 
public librarians in order to involve their students in Canada Council 
sponsored visits. The cost of bringing writers into the school setting may be 
offset by sharing expenses with other school, public, and college libraries in 
the community. 



Visits to Other Libraries 

The teacher and the teacher-librarian should form liaisons with librarians in 
the community to ensure that students recognize the role 
of libraries in a literate society. Field studies can be 
scheduled to other sites in order to familiarize students 
with the wider world of resources, and activities can be 
designed to take advantage of the other libraries’ pro- 
grams and collections. Staff members of community 
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library facilities can also be invited to the school and their talents and enthusi- 
asm for literature incorporated into the school program. Inter-library loans 
may be arranged for special project work. Through such activities, other librar- 
ies in the community can serve as additional sources of enriching experiences 
that broaden and extend students* acquaintance with literature. 



Community Resources 

Students should be encouraged to use the human resources available in their 
community as well as to visit associations, organizations, and agencies 
to secure relevant information. This is one way by which the school and 
community can form a partnership in promoting literacy. 

Community resources include ethnic groups, newspaper personnel, literary 
clubs, local bookstores, senior citizen groups, business and industrial 
personnel, government agencies, service clubs, and other community 
organizations. These organizations may also welcome the opportunity to 
sponsor writing, reading, and storytelling programs or author visits. They 
may be willing to play major roles in a “Literacy Council,” which could examine 
available community resources and devise a plan for community support of 
literacy goals and initiatives. 

Community resources may be used in a number of ways. For instance, 

□ newspapers and other media companies frequently have employees 
responsible for reporting on education who may aid in publicizing special 
language program events 

□ ethnic groups may help in the promotion of folk literature 

□ the local toastmasters* club can provide tips on public speaking 

□ guest speakers from organizations or agencies can be invited to talk to 
students about a specific topic (see the sample theme-based unit “Wolves 
and Humans,” Lesson 7) 

□ guest readers can be invited to take part in a school-wide literature 
promotion program (For an example of a program involving guest readers, 
please refer to “Book Blitz” in Part 2 of this resource book.) 

□ the local public health unit may provide pamphlets or other material on 
health issues 

□ traditional oral storytelling can be provided by a senior citizen telling tales 
of early railroading or a Haida elder telling about life in a summer fishing camp 

□ actors from a local theatre group can provide live samples of drama techniques. 
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Community Outreach 

The school should have a high profile in the community. Ourom (1987) offers the 
following activities, which can be used as a focus for outreach in the community. 

a Arts and Letters Festival 
o Book-a-thon 

a regular visits to community libraries 
o Reading at Home Program 

o Cold Turkey Day (no T.V. at home just reading; see “Book Blitz” in Part 2 
of this resource book) 

o Parent Committee project to get parents to encourage reading at home 
a Storytelling Festival 
o student newsletter or writing anthology 
o sharing reading and/or writing with senior citizens 
o Newspaper-in-the-Classroom Program 

o recommended list of grade-specific children’s books for distribution to 
parents 

o recommended list of learning games for parents to purchase 
o recommended list of literature titles that senior students entering 
university should read 

o presentations for parents — invite parents to a presentation of readings of 
materials written by students 

o involvement in an Arts Network with community groups and other schools. 



In the cooperative planning process, the classroom teacher brings 

o subject expertise 
o educational experience 

o knowledge of curriculum goals and objectives 

o knowledge of learners’ needs, interests, abilities, and learning styles. 

The teacher-librarian brings 

o specialized knowledge of literature 
o knowledge of learning materials and information skills 
o knowledge of the overall instructional program of the school 
o knowledge of a wide range of instructional strategies, gained through team- 
teaching experience with other teachers. 

The sample units in Part 2 of this resource book provide valuable ideas to 
stimulate the planning of cooperatively developed units of study. The planning 
team will, however, find it helpful to consult to other sources such as publica- 
tions of the Provincial Specialist Associations (e.g., The Bookmark , Prime 
Areas ) and the Ministry of Education (e.g., Learning Through Reading ), as 
well as those of the International Reading Association and the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 

As the teacher-librarian and the classroom teacher 
review and revise units of study on the basis of their 
effectiveness, a resource bank of successful units can 
gradually be established. This will provide a valuable 
resource for other teachers and teacher-librarians. 
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The Cooperative Planning Process 



Once the teacher and the teacher-librarian have agreed to develop a unit that 
includes literature, it is important to plan together and to record the planning. 
Key elements in this planning record include: 

□ general program goals 

□ prerequisite student skills 

□ specific objectives/learning outcomes 

□ preparation and teaching responsibilities of each instructional team member 

□ time allocation and scheduling in the library resource centre 

□ student activities and grouping 

□ teaching strategies 

a the type and nature of the resources available and/or required 
a evaluation of student learning and unit effectiveness. 

The type of planning guide or record used by the teacher and the teacher- 
librarian depends on personal preferences and the nature of the unit. Some 
instructional teams may wish to use the brief Planning Checklist provided in 
this section to guide their planning and recording, while other teams may 
prefer the detailed, multi-page Planning Record and Guide. If teachers and 
teacher-librarians are new to the process of cooperative planning, they may 
initially wish to use the Planning Checklist to help them fill in the Planning 
Record and Guide. Other examples of cooperative planning guide formats may 
be found in Davies (1979), Ontario Ministry of Education (1982), and Driscoll, 
Shields, and Austrom (1986). 
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Goal Statement 

□ conveys the purpose of the unit within a continuum of skill development 

□ relates to the curriculum 

□ relates to the educational goals of the school 

Prerequisite Skills 

□ outline the information and language skills that have been mastered by the students 

□ state what skills need to be reviewed, reinforced, and/or applied 

□ describe what prior knowledge or experiences the student already possesses 

□ outline the range of student abilities and learning styles 



Specific Objectives 

□ state the student learning outcomes in terms of observable student behaviours 

□ outline how the specific objectives for this unit/lesson relate to the curriculum 

□ fall within the cognitive and affective domains 

□ include knowledge, attitudes, and skill objectives 



Statement of Responsibilities Agreed Upon by Team Members 

□ outlines who will be responsible for the preparation of each component of the unit 

□ states who will be responsible for teaching each part of the unit 

□ outlines who will be responsible for evaluating each part of the unit 



Schedule 

□ states the time allocation needed for the successful completion of the unit 

□ describes how this timeline fits into other classroom/library resource centre activities 

□ sets aside time for planning and evaluating the unit 
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Learning Acti vities^Teaching Strategies 

□ describe the learning activities that could be designed to achieve the specific objectives of the unit 

□ state which setting would be suitable for each activity 

□ outline what teaching strategies and instructional methods would best facilitate learning 

Grouping Plan 

□ outlines which activities involve the whole class, groups, or individuals 

□ states the criteria to be used to determine group composition 

Resources List 

□ states what resources are available 

□ describes the suitability of these resources 

n outlines the access students have to the resources 



□ 



Evaluation 

describes what formal, informal, and anecdotal evaluation procedures will be used to measure 
student achievement 

□ states who will design the evaluation instruments 

□ outlines how the marking will be shared 

□ advises what minimum expectations will be set for student success 

□ states the criteria that determine the effectiveness of the unit 
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Unit/Topic Grade and Ability Level 

Teacher Teacher-Librarian 

Planning Dates/Times 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

Unit Overview/General Goal 



Prerequisite Skills/Content/Activities 



Time Required 

Dates and Times 

Specific Learning Outcomes (Content/Attitudes/Skills) 

□ literature appreciation outcomes (responding, representing): 



□ content/concept outcomes: 
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a information s kill s outcomes: 



o language outcomes (reading, writing, listening, speaking): 



Responsibilities Agreed Upon by Team Members (Preparation/Teaching/Evaluation) 
o Teacher 



o Teacher-Librarian 



Scheduling (Library Resource Centre/Classroom) 



Learning Activities/Teaching Strategies 
o Introductory Lesson(s) 



□ Subsequent Lessons: 
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a Concluding Lesson(s) 



Grouping. 



Resources 



Evaluation of Student Learning (relate directly to the specific learning outcomes) 



Special Considerations 



Effectiveness of the Unit/Revision and Improvements 
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Flexible Scheduling of the Library Resource Centre 




Rather than scheduling classes into the library for the same period every week, 
the teacher-librarian and the classroom teachers should plan together to serve 
the instructional needs of students. Flexible scheduling includes timetabling 
for individual programs, small group activities, or large group sessions. Such 
a timetable ensures that information, language, and literature appreciation 
skills and attitudes are incorporated into all fields of learning and that 
resources are available to meet teachers’ and students’ needs. Flexible 
scheduling of the resource centre facilitates the use of learning resources 
throughout the school and the integration of information skills and literature 
experiences across the curriculum. 



Inherent in the concept of cooperative program planning and teaching is 
the understanding that the library resource centre will be scheduled 
flexibly for the changing needs of staff and students. With flexible 
scheduling the skills for using learning resources effectively can be 
integrated through interdisciplinary studies across the school and across 
the curriculum (B.C. Ministry of Education, 1990c, p. 24). 



Including a statement on flexible scheduling in school and district library 
policies will give support to the practice. 
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The Importance of Literature 
and Literacy 



r| iterature is a significant component of 
| the cultural milieu in which we all live 
^ and in which our youth grow and 

develop, form their attitudes and ideals, and enrich their capabilities. The 
Rationale Statement in the Language Arts English Primary -Graduation 
Curriculum Guide states that 



The reading and study of literature enhance the aesthetic, imaginative, 
creative, and affective aspects of a person’s development. Literature 
preserves and extends the imaginative power of the individual. It allows 
young people to explore imaginatively the places where they live and 
provides them with an understanding of cultural heritage and a historical 
perspective, exposing them to points of view other than the present and 
personal (B.C. Ministry of Education, 1990, p. 13). 

Experts have defined the scope of literature in various ways, and indeed, all 
educators will have varying perspectives on what constitutes literature. 
Literature, as defined in Webster's Seventh New Collegiate Dictionary , is 
“writing in prose or verse, especially writings having excellence of form or 
expression and expressing ideas of permanent or universal interest.” All and 
any materials have potential as learning resources; however, good quality 
literature is a particularly rich resource because of its powerful and effective 
use of language. Through experiences with literature, students are engaged 
emotionally and imaginatively in making meaning that involves predicting, 
reflecting, sharing, and relating the literature to their own experiences. Regie 
Routman (1988) states that “literature connects us with past and present 
humanity.. .(and] promotes the language development and thinking that is 
necessary for an educated, cultural society.” 

Charlotte Huck et al. (1987) argue that the literature experience involves 
both the book and the reader. This experience has the potential to develop 
compassion by educating both heart and mind, developing in its highest form 
the sense of what is true, fair, and beautiful. Through literature, children 
exercise their imaginative powers, explore new ideas, and develop new 
insights. Through the experiences of an immense variety of writers, readers 
extend and enrich their own backgrounds by connecting what they read to 
their personal experiences. 



Huck et al. and Routman believe that literature is an important connection 
between our worlds — the world that exists around us and that which exists 
within each of us. Literature transmits cultural heritage, while personal 
meaning is central to the individual’s response to that 
literature. Responding to literature can also deepen 
and refine the student’s emotional and intellectual 
development. Sloan (1984) looks at the basis of this 
response when she notes that the feelings and the 
imagination of students are engaged by the power and 
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intensity of the language used in literature. This vital connection between the 
students’ affective being and the literature ignites the spark that leads to 
intellectual curiosity and further exploration of ideas. 

Louise Rosenblatt (1978) has further elaborated on the concept of comprehend- 
ing and responding to literature. She states that reading is a process where 
meaning is created during the transaction between the reader and the text. 
Responding to literature encourages students to reflect on their prior experi- 
ences and knowledge and allows them to make sense of what they read. Her 
viewpoint is supported by Gambell (1986), who states that “Literature allows 
the reader to look at the world as a spectator and enables him to reflect on 
and evaluate the world and himself in relation to his interests, desires, 
sentiments, ideals, attitudes, and values” (Gambell in B.C. Ministry of 
Education, 1990d, p. 33). 

Don Holdaway (1979) believes that reading instruction should be “meaning- 
centred and process-centred rather than word-centred,” since reading involves 
the transfer of meaning, which is the basis of all communication, and 
consequently it is meaning that has the greatest motivating force for learners. 
His holistic approach encapsulates the transmission of cultural heritage, our 
human need to communicate with one another, and the student-centred nature 
of the “meaning” conveyed by literature. 

For further information on the importance of literature, refer to page 33 of 
Language Arts English Primary-Graduation. The Research Base: Research 
About Teaching and Learning (B.C. Ministry of Education, 1990). 
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Student-Centred Experiences 
and Activities 




esearch and experience tell us that 
each student is at a different 
developmental stage, comes from a 



different cultural background, has a unique experiential base on which to 
build, and prefers a particular mode of learning. Library resource centre 
programs developed to reflect these differences are focused on the student and 
built on the teaching partnership of the teacher and teacher-librarian. Such 
programs also draw heavily on a well-selected supply of literature, as well as 
on related print and non-print resources. Through an understanding of the 
critical components relevant to student learning, teachers and teacher- 
librarians are able to determine the best way to initiate, implement, and 
sustain a student-centred literature program through use of the library 
resource centre and its collection. 

Student-centred experiences are those that empower the learner and develop 
self-esteem. Activities are designed so that all students, with time and 
practice, experience success. The classroom teacher, who knows the students 
far better than does the teacher-librarian, takes responsibility during the 
planning process for ensuring that the needs of each student are considered. 
The likelihood of success is increased because student-centred experiences and 
activities are powerful motivators that ultimately result in students taking 
responsibility for their own learning. 

Student-centred experiences and activities provide students with opportunities to 

o identify and pursue topics of interest to them 

A wide range of student interests can be satisfied because the entire 
collection of the library resource centre is used . 
a make decisions about their own learning 

Student suggestions for activities are not only acknowledged but acted upon 
when units are being structured . This does not mean that students do 
whatever they want, whenever they want On the contrary, the instructional 
time is structured and students are expected to complete and submit the 
assignments within the designated time . Activities are planned, however, to 
incorporate student decision-making at appropriate levels . The autonomy 
and creativity of the learner are respected and encouraged . 

□ relate what they learn to their own prior experience 

By integrating the print and non-print materials found in the library 
resource centre into literature-based activities, it is possible to activate 
students' prior knowledge or to build group knowledge in areas where gaps 
in understanding are evident 
a receive individual attention and/or small group 
instruction, as needed 

With beginning readers / writers, individual attention 
is crucial . It is necessary that the child read aloud 
his or her stories and favourite books to a teacher, 
teacher-librarian, younger child, classmate, teacher 
aide, adult volunteer, or parent (Harper, 1989). 
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When the classroom teacher and teacher-librarian teach together, an array of 
grouping alternatives is possible. These alternatives include 

□ whole classes, with both teachers presenting information and/or circulating 
to assist individuals 

a half classes, with specific components of the unit taught by the teacher and 
other components taught by the teacher-librarian (groups change after a set 
period of time) 

a several small groups, with each instructional team member responsible for 
instructing and assisting specific groups 
a a small group with the classroom teacher and a large group with the 
teacher-librarian, or vice versa 

a small groups that work by turns with the teacher and the teacher-librarian 
a the majority of the class with the classroom teacher, while small groups 
work with the teacher-librarian 

a the majority of the class with the classroom teacher, while the teacher- 
librarian supervises and assists several students who are working 
independently on projects. 
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Students’ Selection of Literature 



a n recognizing that students do respond 
to literature differently, it is critical 
that teachers provide opportunities for 
students to select reading, listening, and viewing materials. This self-selection 
is critical if the motivation for success is to be present. 

Resources that have been selected by students may serve as core materials for 
a unit. Advance planning by the teacher-librarian and the classroom teacher 
can assist and enable students to self-select resources as independently as 
possible. In planning a unit, the instructional team should consider the 
following questions. 



a What well-written materials from various genres and formats of fiction and 
non-fiction are available? 

a Have available materials been examined to determine the demands that 
the text places upon readers and to anticipate possible areas of confusion? 
Have back-up materials been selected? 

a What background information and skills are required by students in order 
to read the selections successfully? 

a What is the overall purpose of the unit? What are the final outcomes? Are 
the appropriate materials available to achieve the intended purpose and 
final outcomes? 

□ Has a plan that provides a balance between teacher guidance and student 
participation been developed? 



Teacher-librarians and classroom teachers sometimes express the concern that 
students will select materials that do not challenge them. This need not be a 
concern, however, since research shows that students who read materials easy 
enough for them scored higher on achievement tests, retained more informa- 
tion, and had a more positive attitude toward school than did other students 
(Berliner, 1981). Classroom teachers and teacher-librarians should ensure, 
therefore, that library resource centre collections are not too academic for their 
school population. The collection should contain a wide range of resources at all 
difficulty levels from which students may select. 

Student selection of items from the resource centre collection can be 
accomplished in a variety of ways. 



a 



Since young children may have difficulty choosing books, a list of books for 
each child can be prepared by the teacher-librarian to serve as a guide. This 
list should be appropriate to the student's interest and reading level 
(Harper, 1989). Alternatively, if time constraints make this impossible, the 
teacher-librarian can prepare brief lists on topics of special interest to 
children at a variety of levels. 
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Students are given a choice, but within a pre-selected range. For example, 
several books by the same author or print materials appropriate to a par- 
ticular topic are selected and placed in a Reading Centre. Students then 
choose from these titles. (In the case of a special collection, the materials 
must be substantive enough and of a wide enough range that most students 
can find items of interest.) This approach to student selection of books is 
used in the sample units “Les Critiques en Herbe” (Lesson 5), “Wolves and 
Humans” (Lesson 1), and “The Medieval Period” (Section 1, Lesson 1). 
Students come independently or in groups to the library resource centre to 
select materials. Such visits are made by prior arrangement to ensure that 
the teacher-librarian is available to offer as much assistance as necessary. 
The classroom teacher brings the entire class to the resource centre for a 
pre-arranged visit and either assists students to make their selections or 
involves the teacher-librarian in the selection process 

The classroom teacher and the teacher-libranan provide choices of research 
topics, end products, and working arrangements (e.g., independent work, 
small group work) so that students will not all require the same resources 
Students select a title or titles typical of a literary genre or format (as in the 
sample genre-based unit, “It’s a Mystery!”). 
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Students’ Response to Literature 



y responding to literature, students 
pA deepen their understanding of what 
^ they have read. They can use these new 
understandings to examine their own beliefs, feelings, values, and attitudes. 
When students are encouraged to respond to literature in a variety of ways, 
they progress through a series of developmental stages associated with literary 
response. Through practice, students develop their ability to interpret litera- 
ture more fully and critically. 

Of course, no one novel or genre will appeal to all students; no one film will 
capture the interest of all viewers; and no one poem will speak to all listeners. 
Thus, teachers should recognize that students 1 

“response to literature is very complex. It is influenced by factors such as 
the students 1 personalities, expectations, cultural backgrounds, and ages, 
as well as by the qualities of the selection. Perhaps most importantly, 
growth in response to literature is developmental. For instance, young 
readers respond primarily to content, while more mature readers can 
respond to rhetorical elements. We can aid students in developing their 
ability to respond with increasing sophistication by attending to the 
nature of their present response and by offering them literature that is 
more demanding than they are currently reading* (B.C. Ministry of 
Education, 1990c, p. 22). 

In planning a unit of study, therefore, teachers and teacher-librarians should 
provide students with opportunities to respond to literature through writing, 
speaking, listening, viewing, and representing activities. (Please refer to the 
“Teaching Strategies” section of this resource book for more information on 
these activities, as well as to “Les Critiques en Herbe” for a sample unit in 
which students share their response to literature with other students.) 
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Literature as a Social Activity 



~j ^ xperience with literature as a social 
H activity focuses upon the interactions 
* between students (including peers, and 
younger and older students), teachers, teacher-librarians, and parents as they 
engage in reading, writing, telling, representing, and listening to stories. 
Characteristically, the interactions are enjoyable, stimulate thinking, and 
promote further reading and writing. Relating anecdotes, laughing over 
humourous incidents, and savouring the power of the story are important 
motivators in developing the reading habit. 

During interactions, groups may consist of dyads, small heterogeneous groups, 
half or whole classes, or larger groups (as in drama productions). Many of these 
types of groupings are used in the sample units provided in Part 2 of this 
resource book. Heterogeneous groups are preferable as homogenous groups 
may not be challenging for many students. Heterogeneous groups are 
particularly appropriate with English as a Second Language populations as 
their mixed nature provides additional support for students acquiring a new 
language (Kagan, 1986). 

Working in pairs and groups has the advantage of giving learners time to think 
and ask questions in response to literature. Unlike teacher-led discussions 
where the distinguishing feature is the teachers response and reactions, 
students in dyads interact at a slower pace. Intellectual growth is fostered 
when the social, interdependent nature of learning is part of the milieu and 
when learning activities have been structured to encourage optimal interaction. 

Cooperative learning is a powerful approach that can reduce the students* 
feelings of isolation, provide peer support, and develop a positive climate for 
learning (Johnson and Johnson, 1987). It is an effective approach for a wide 
variety of library resource centre projects, including preparation of debates or 
posters, dramatizations and simulations, and in-depth research projects. (For 
information on teaching strategies that employ the cooperative learning 
approach, please refer to the “Teaching Strategies” section of this resource book.) 

By developing student-centred experiences that increase opportunities for 
students to self-select literature and by nurturing students* responses through 
their personal involvement with literature, teachers and teacher-librarians 
support the ongoing development of literacy skills. Students* experience 
success and have frequent opportunities to interact with one another, sharing 
their understanding of ideas and delighting in what they have read. Through 
such positive experiences, students will develop the disposition to become 
lifelong readers. 
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Integration 



iven the interdisciplinary nature of 
knowledge and the dynamics of 
Xss — ^ language, learning through literature 
should not occur in isolation but should be embedded within the framework of 
the school’s instructional program. For students to become lifelong learners 
and proficient communicators, skills and concepts acquired while reading and 
responding to literature should be extended and applied in all content areas. 

Teachers support the integrated use of language by developing activities that 
combine all aspects of language. A language activity such as reading a story 
book that conveys a message will give the student something to think about. 
The story stimulates further reading of both fiction and non-fiction material, 
and/or invites a response from the student. Students discuss or write about 
their reactions to the literature or interpret the literature through storytelling, 
drama, visual art, or movement. The integration of listening, speaking, read- 
ing, and writing occurs when literature selections, learning centre activities, 
shared reading activities, and writing activities all relate to a common theme. 
The theme may be limited to content within a single subject area or may be 
broad enough in scope to include content from a variety of subject areas. 

The teacher-librarian facilitates the implementation of an integrated program by 

o providing easy access to appropriate materials 
o planning activities with classroom teachers 

o initiating the development of a school-based continuum of information/ 
literacy skills (Calgary Board of Education, 1982; Davies, 1979; Ottawa 
Board of Education, 1982; Haycock, 1985; Walisser, 1985). 



Developing a School-Based Information/Literacy 
Skills Continuum 

Teaching a process or skill requires systematic instruction throughout the 
curriculum. Development of information/literacy skills must be implemented in 
the context of curriculum content areas and with increasing levels of difficulty 
appropriate to the level of the learners. Consistent application and practice 
give learners the tools necessary for independent, self-directed learning. 



The development of a school continuum extends beyond the Language Arts 
English teacher and teacher-librarian partnership to a wider connection with 
the entire educational team. The administrator(s), staff, students, and parents 
must be committed to a school-wide focus on information/literacy skills. The 
involvement and agreement of all participants in the design of a continuum 
will result in a total school commitment to developing in 
students the skills necessary for purposeful inquiry, 
informed decision making, and appreciation of litera- 
ture, as well as a disposition toward lifelong learning. 

(An example of an information/literacy skills continuum 
may be found in Appendix C of the companion to this 
document, Developing Independent Learners: The Role of 
the School Library Resource Centre.) 
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The Library 

Resource Centre Collection 




he library resource centre collection 
contributes to the rich learning 



•J environment that is central to literacy 
development by providing teachers and students with a wealth of resources. 
This rich learning environment is viewed as essential for language learning, 
for, as Gunderson states, “The most successful students in language arts are 
generally from homes in which newspapers, magazines, books and other 
reading materials are available, are esteemed and are seen to be used” 
(Gunderson, 1989, p. 30). The library resource centre provides students from 
every social and economic background with materials that enrich the home 
environment as well as the school environment. 

The Principles and Operational Goals of the school library resource centre 
are outlined in the Ministry of Education document Developing Independent 
Learners: The Role of the School Library Resource Centre . This document 
also clearly outlines the roles and responsibilities of the classroom teacher 
(pages 8-9) and the teacher-librarian (pages 10-15) in “contributing to a 
resource-based program that is dynamic, fluid and responds to the 
changing nature of society” (p. 7). 

Rather than purchasing classroom collections consisting of 100 copies each 
(including many second and third copies of titles), it may be more cost-effective 
to increase the size of the central library resource centre collection and to 
emphasize student self-selection of materials from that expanded collection. A 
larger, more comprehensive central collection is less expensive, easier to 
access, and provides a greater range from which students may select. In 
addition, use of the central collection demonstrates the lending function of the 
library resource centre to students and develops skills that can be applied and 
extended to their use of other libraries in the future. 

Planning of a library resource centre collection is important. Classroom 
teachers, teacher-librarians, and administrators must work together to develop 
adequate collections of materials to support learning across the curriculum. 

The first step in cooperatively selecting materials should be an assessment of 
the Language Arts English program offered in the school. The second step is to 
examine the library resource centre collection and any other specialized subject 
area collections to determine the quality and relevance of available materials, 
and to identify what, if any, additional resources are required. 

The joint selection efforts of teachers and teacher-librarians combine 
knowledge of the student as an individual with knowledge of the curriculum 
and resources to develop a well-stocked library resource 
centre collection. 
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Effective management is critical if all students and teachers are to have access 
to a “wealth of resources.” For students to have daily contact with motivational 
reading materials in the classroom, these resources must be constantly 
renewed and updated. Rotating materials from the library resource centre to 
the classroom and back prevents unnecessary duplication and permits sharing 
of resources. 

In determining the validity of the current collection, decisions will have to be 
made on 

o the optimum number of copies 

o the types of literature to be explored and/or emphasized 
a the levels of student reading ability 
o the themes to be emphasized 
a the need for Canadian content 

o the applicability of material to Ministry and Board goals and policies 
(e.g., multicultural education, non-sexist materials) 
a any other relevant criteria specified in the school district's selection policy. 

For more information on the selection, acquisition, organization, maintenance, 
and circulation of resources in the school library resource centre, refer to the 
companion to this document, Developing Independent Learners: The Role of the 
School Library Resource Centre , “Administration of the Program.” 

To establish a collection that responds to individual students' interests and 
needs, emphasis should be placed on the width and breadth of available 
materials as opposed to concentrating on the acquisition of multiple copies of 
a few select titles. This kind of collection development will aid in the movement 
away from textbook literature toward thematic approaches and students' self- 
selection of material. (Information on thematic approaches is provided in the 
“ Teaching Strategies” Unit Approach. 



The Motivation to Read 

The library resource centre collection plays a crucial part in developing and 
maintaining students' motivation to read. The motivation to read is related to 
three critical factors: the quality of the literature provide; the development of 
students' feelings of independence and empowerment; and the relevance of the 
reading task to students' background, experiences, and needs. 

Holdaway (1979) comments on the motivational aspects of books and young 
childrens' great desire to read them independently. As an example, he uses 
Margaret Clark's 1976 study of pre-schoolers to point out the importance of 
libraries in fostering interest in reading by supplying attractive books. These 
eager young readers form a striking contrast to the “elective illiterates” identi- 
fied in a 1979 Canadian study (Graves and Kinsley, 1983). The young people in 
the 1979 study choose not to read because they lacked interest or motivation, 
and hence their reading fluency declined to the point where they had difficulty 
in functioning successfully in the workforce. 



THE LIBRARY RESOURCE CENTRE COLLECTION 




The motivation to read is fostered by permitting students to select reading 
materials and by providing the widest possible selection of materials. In order 
to support students* self-selection, the library resource centre collection should 
include materials that are appropriate to all students in the school, support all 
curriculum areas and recreational reading interests, and enhance the develop- 
ment of each student’s “aesthetic, imaginative, creative, and affective 
aspects . . (B.C. Ministry of Education, 1990b, p.13). The teacher-librarian 

acts as an essential link between learners and materials by helping students 
to select materials of interest to them and by working with the classroom 
teacher to ensure that all students find pleasure in reading in order that they 
may develop the lifelong habit of reading. 

Through involvement in the library resource centre program, students “experi- 
ence the complex language process as they engage in real language events that 
integrate and interrelate listening, speaking, reading, writing, visual arts, and 
drama, as well as other content areas in the curriculum” (Heald-Taylor, 1989, 
p. 16). The integration of literature with curriculum content areas can be 
observed in action in cooperatively planned units of study that bring together 
a variety of resources. Literature and topics from a variety of subject areas are 
linked in interdisciplinary, resource-based units. The student-centred nature 
of the activities enhances motivation to read, retention of what is learned, 
and a sense of self-efficacy. The appreciation of literature is rendered more 
meaningful within the context of growing student independence. 
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Teaching Strategies 



CTl here are a multitude of teaching 
I strategies, each designed with specific 
criteria in mind, that teachers use to 
ensure that student learning occurs. Instruction is direct when the teacher 
demonstrates, tells, illustrates, or explains to the students what it is that 
they are to learn. Instruction is indirect “when the teacher intentionally 
orchestrates various aspects of the classroom environment in ways that lead 
students to specific outcomes. While it may not appear that teachers are 
engaged in instruction when they are sitting and reading a library book or 
quietly observing students interacting in pairs, they really are. Such activity 
is intentional, it involves work, a strategy for presenting the work, and 
interactions with students as they pursue it” (Duffy and Roehler, 1986, p. 82). 



In choosing the appropriate teaching strategy, considerations such as the 
subject matter, the needs of the student(s), and the actual learning environ- 
ment should be considered. The availability of resources and personnel are also 
significant factors, as are the individual teaching styles of both the teacher and 
the teacher-librarian. As Davies notes, “No method is sacred; each is useful for 
a different purpose” (1979, p. 139). 



With these considerations in mind, the teacher and teacher-librarian select 
those teaching practices most appropriate to the overall purpose of instruction 
and to the individual learning styles, maturity levels, and cognitive develop- 
ment of their students. To meet curriculum goals, teachers and teacher- 
librarians use a variety of teaching practices and approaches that provide 
students with a wide range of literacy experiences. 



When selecting a teaching strategy, the question, “What will take children 
more deeply into the experience of the book?” should be asked, rather than, 
“By what means can I use this book as a launching pad into any one of a dozen 
deep endeavours which leave the book further and further behind?” (Rosen, 
1973, p. 195). 



The following graphic identifies those teaching strategies outlined in this 
section. Each of these teaching strategies may be employed at the Primary, 
Intermediate, and Graduation levels to “take children more deeply into the 
experience of the book.” 




TEACHING STRATEGIES 




Effective approaches to the material addressed in a unit will integrate topics 
and knowledge from differing content areas. As an approach to planning and 
teaching, the teacher and teacher-librarian may organize a unit of study 
around 




the thematic approach, which provides students with opportunities to 
explore a particular theme relevant to their own interests (the theme is 
linked to topical or current events or is related to an idea common to many 
literary works) 

the genre approach, which provides opportunities for students to develop 
an appreciation for a novel genre by reading science fiction, historical 
fiction, mysteries, poetry, biographies, or realistic fiction 
the author approach, which provides students with opportunities to 
visualize the writer as a human being by reading the works of an individual 
author (through this approach, students learn about the author’s life, and 
gain an understanding of the time period and the locale in which the work 
was written). 



TEACHING STRATEGIES 





No matter which approach is used, the teacher and teacher-librarian must 
make the student central to the unit being planned. A student’s experiential 
and cultural background, preferred mode of learning, and stage of development 
must be taken into account when designing a unit of study. (For more informa- 
tion on this topic, please refer to the section of this resource book entitled 
“Student-Centred Experiences and Activities.”) 

The following details each of these approaches, describing the approach, 
identifying the library resource centre/classroom connection, and offering ideas 
and/or specific suggestions for how the approach can be used with students at 
the Primary, Intermediate, and Graduation levels. Note: Sample units for each 
approach are provided in Part 2 of this resource book. 



Thematic Approach 

Purpose Through in-depth study of a topic, students become aware of the interdiscipli- 
nary scope of knowledge and ideas and the interrelatedness of language, ideas, 
and experience. 

Description A theme or topic is the focus of attention and is selected for the study because it 

□ is of interest to students 

□ is broad enough to divide into smaller sub-topics, and so provides opportuni- 
ties for students to make choices 

□ allows students to compare and contrast ideas and to investigating a wide 
range of materials 

□ encourages an understanding and appreciation of the interrelatedness of 
concepts and knowledge, values, and attitudes. 



Library Resource Centre/Classroom Connection 
The teacher and teacher-librarian identify a wide range of materials using 
all sources and resources, including those of the community. Selection aids 
commonly used by teacher-librarians are invaluable in locating print and non- 
print resources for thematic approaches. Commercially prepared bibliographies 
are available with extensive thematic indexes, as are professional monographs 
and collected works on specific themes. If a theme is likely to be used for 
several years, the collection can by augmented over time. In using the thematic 
approach, care must be taken to build in necessary skills and content and 
organization must be efficient but unobtrusive. Please refer to the five theme- 
based sample units in Part 2, “Giants,” “Gold Rush,” “The Medieval Period” 
(Section 2: Medieval Historical Newscasts), “Wolves and Humans,” and 
“Passons Nos Vacances k Paris!” 



Primary Themes explored with Primary children are usually concrete and pertain 

directly to the world around them. Themes such as “Me,” family, friendship, 
community, seasons, sea life, pets, houses, dragons, 
monsters, animals, spiders, space, and the circus can be 
explored. A wide range of fiction, non-fiction, and non- 
print materials, together with concrete objects, dress-up 
materials, and community resources, must be included. 
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Intermediate Themes to be explored with intermediate students should capitalize on student 
interest. Current popular culture, media events and people, interest in 
personal and peer activities, and concerns about society may form the basis for 
interesting thematic studies. Possible themes include survival, disasters, war, 
monsters, sea life, physically challenged people, similarities and differences 
between peoples, the future, disease, death, troubled youth, and aging. Some 
themes, such as “The Future,” have such breadth that it is necessary to focus 
carefully upon the most appropriate content and skills according to the 
students* needs and available resources. 

Graduation Themes explored with senior students can emanate from reading or studying a 
lengthy novel. Issues and current events provide themes sufficiently up-to-date 
to spark interest. Possible themes include the Holocaust, mental illness, 
violence in society, civil rights, utopia, taking risks, love, travel, the roles of 
women in society, native rights, and immigration. Newspapers, magazines, 
television, and radio are daily sources of themes that may be explored. 



Author Approach 

Purpose By studying the life and works of an individual author, students begin to 

understand the writer as a human being and recognize that creative processes 
vary according to the individual. 

Description The author approach investigates the works of an individual fiction or non- 
fiction author, the author’s life (biographical and autobiographical), and 
critical writings about the author’s works. If possible, a visit by a local writer is 
included in the unit. Such visits can do much to foster awareness of the writer 
as a person and writing as both craft and art. 



Library Resource Centre/Classroom Connection 
The teacher-librarian identifies a wide range of reference tools that provide 
excellent biographical and critical information about authors, as well as the 
skills necessary to use these tools. Please refer to the sample author-based 
unit, “Les Critiques en Herbe.” 



Primary Over a period of four weeks, students study five books by British author/ 
illustrator Tony Ross (Foxy Fables , Hugo and the Man Who Stole Colours , 
Hugo and the Ministry of Holidays, Vm Coming to Get You , and Lazy Duck), 
Students discuss and compare the humour in the stories, examining devices 
such as exaggerated characters and use of colour in the illustrations. If 
possible, the unit culminates in an author visit (Innes and Slobodian, 1989). 



Intermediate 




Students study the works of Lloyd Alexander. Questions about the novels are 
devised using Bloom’s taxonomy. The unit promotes self-reliance and group 
interaction. Students then write their own set of question cards for another 
Lloyd Alexander novel, selected from one of the following: The Book of Three, 
The First Two Lives ofLukas-Kasha, The Marvellous Misadventures of 
Sebastian, Time Cat, and Tom Cat and Other Tales . Evaluation of student 
achievement includes teacher evaluation, self-evaluation, and peer evaluation 
(Jacobson, 1984). 
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Graduation 



Purpose 



Description 



Primary 



Intermediate 



Graduation 



Interviewing techniques used on various television shows are observed and 
discussed. Then, in pairs, students research the life and works of a poet and use 
the information gained to write a television interview of their own. Students are 
required to include the titles of two or three poems and/or published books and 
biographical information in the interview. They are also required to state what 
or who were important influences on the poet’s crafl and method of writing. 
Students devise their interview questions, rehearse the interview, and video- 
tape it. The videos are then screened for the class. Each interview is evaluated 
by the teacher, teacher-librarian, and three classmates (Doane and Phillips, 1989). 



Genre Approach 

By reading books that are characteristic of a particular literary genre, students 
become aware of the literary conventions, language structures, and writing 
techniques used by authors in creating imaginative fiction. 

Genre approaches usually focus on one or more of the following types of literature: 
mysteries, detective stories, fantasy, science fiction, historical fiction, utopia 
novels, adventure, romance, biographies, autobiographies, satires, or problem 
novels. The students may also explore literary forms such as poetry, novels, short 
stories, or essays. Modern commercial writing, such as editorial writing, 
television or film scriptwriting, and magazine writing may also be examined. 



Library Resource Centre/Classroom Connection 

The teacher-librarian and teacher pre-select titles typical of a particular genre 
or literary form. Students then self-select from this collection. Please refer to 
the genre-based unit “It’s a Mystery!” and the theme-based units “Gold Rush,” 
“Giants” (Section 2), and “The Medieval Period” (Section 1: Medieval Myths 
and Legends) for examples of units/activities employing the genre approach. 



By listening to fairy tales as they are read aloud, children in the first Primary 
year begin to recognize who the characters are, how they felt, what they looked 
like, and how they reacted in certain situations. The children become familiar 
with the settings of the stories and the sequence of events. By the fourth year 
in Primary, students are ready to identify the characteristics of a fairy tale, to 
realize that there are many different versions of the same fairy tale, and to 
write their own fairy tales (EfOnofrio, 1989,). 

Students read more than one mystery story on their own. The teachers reads 
aloud And Then There Were None . With the teacher, students devise a chart 
identifying what they perceive to be characteristics of the mystery story as a 
genre of literature. With these characteristics in mind, students then write 
their own mystery stories. 



Students read a wide variety of short stories. Some of these stories are read 
and analysed as a class. Additional short stories are selected from anthologies 
in the library resource centre and, using analysis 
sheets, students apply their understanding of short 
story elements and literary terms to these stories. 

Later, working in groups and using newspaper articles 
as the stimulus, students use their understanding of 
the genre to write their own short stories. These stories 
are later presented orally in class (Austrom, 1986). 
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Discovery Learning 




Purpose The teacher or teacher-librarian piques students’ curiosity about a problem 
in order to motivate them to work independently and develop investigative 
strategies for locating, collecting, and evaluating data. 

Description Students, individually or in small groups, become aware of a problem and 
collect data that is relevant, unbiased, and factual. They then analyse, 
examine, and synthesize the information. 



Library Resource Centre/Classroom Connection 

The teacher and teacher-librarian plan carefully to ensure that topics, ideas, 
and generalizations can be explored using the available resources. Please refer 
to the sample unit “Gold Rush” (Lessons 9-12) for an example of the discovery 
learning strategy. 



Primary Primary students often have difficulty distinguishing between non-fiction and 
fiction materials. To help them recognize this distinction, the teacher or 
teacher-librarian reads Goldilocks and the Three Bears aloud to the class. After 
reading the story, a “Fact and Fiction Chart” about bears is created with 

student input (“Bears eat /Bears don’t eat porridge; Bears live /Bears 

don’t live in houses”). Through an understanding of the terms fact and fiction, 
students begin to appreciate the creative process and learn how authors 
perceive and use the real world in their writing. As an independent follow-up 
activity, students select an animal (such as a rabbit, a mouse, a pig, or a dog), 
read fact and fiction books about their animal, and then create a Fact and 
Fiction Chart on the animal (Roberts and Weatherall, 1989). 

Intermediate The teacher-librarian introduces materials to arouse students’ curiosity about 
a particular problem. For example, prior to students’ reading Twenty-One 
Balloons, the teacher-librarian uses a magazine article about the volcanic 
explosion on the island of Krakatoa to arouse curiosity about natural disasters. 
Students consider the problem of how natural disasters affect people and 
brainstorm possible topics to be investigated using the library resource centre. 
The teacher and teacher-librarian work with small groups employing question- 
ing strategies to challenge and inspire students. The collected data helps 
prepare students for reading Twenty-One Balloons and enables them to better 
understand the reactions and feelings of fictional characters who face a major 
disaster. 



Graduation 




Students select a science fiction book set on another planet. (There are many 
such books.) The teacher-librarian assists students in their selections or gives 
booktalks on potential titles. Prior to reading the book, each student devises a 
“Planet Information Guide,” which is used to record descriptions, data, and 
observations about the planet’s environment as he or she reads. In reading 
conferences with the teacher and teacher-librarian, students share the 
information from the chart and speculate as to how humans would survive on 
the planet, and what (if any) adaptations would be necessary to support 
human life and other life forms. 
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Description 




Primary 



Intermediate 




Individualized Instruction 




By adapting instruction to the background and aptitude of individual learners, 
the teacher and teacher-librarian structure learning so that students work at 
their own pace, view learning as more relevant to their needs, are motivated to 
learn, and experience success. 

Students work as independently as possible with individual assistance from 
the teacher or teacher-librarian provided as required. Individualized instruc- 
tional strategies encourage each student to discover and extend his or her own 
ways of perceiving and learning. Meetings between the teacher or teacher- 
librarian and individual students provide an opportunity for learner-to-teacher 
interactions in which the student's response is most important. The conference 
provides opportunities for the student to discuss his or her responses to a 
particular piece of literature and to relate his or her reading or writing to 
personal experiences. The one-to-one discourse also allows students to clarify 
and refine their understanding of the ideas expressed in the work. Using open- 
ended questions that allow students to elaborate on their feelings or relate the 
story world to the real world is an effective means of focusing on the student's 
response. (See the Evaluation section of this resource book for examples of 
what type of questions may be asked in an individual student conference.) 



Library Resource Centre/Classroom Connection 

This teaching strategy relies heavily on curriculum resources of a wide variety 
and of varying levels and formats. Printed guides, learning packages, and 
programmed learning materials may be used, as well as the wealth of 
materials in the library resource centre collection. Please refer to "Book Blitz” 
in Part 2 for a description of a program that employs individualized instruction. 



With beginning readers, the teacher focuses on student interest as a basis for 
reading and writing. The student reads and writes about personal experiences. 
Dictated stories become the child's reading materials; literature from the 
library resource centre that expands or builds on this experience, event, or 
interest becomes the reading text. For example, a child who has broken an arm 
can talk about the doctors, hospital, X-ray machines, and the cast. A dictated 
story about breaking the limb can be created and read aloud. Non-fiction books 
and stories about hospitals and visits to the doctor serve as essential reading 
materials. 

The principles of individualized instruction are incorporated into an individual- 
ized reading program. Over a six-week period, students spend 40 minutes each 
day in the library resource centre where they either select literature, with 
guidance from the teacher and teacher-librarian, or engage in silent reading. 
During these periods, the teacher and teacher-librarian confer with individual 
students or small groups to monitor student under- 
standing and responses. By prior agreement with the 
home, students are required to read silently for 30 
minutes each night and to discuss what they have read 
with their parents (Shields and Coward, 1986). 
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Graduation Each student contracts with the teacher to investigate a particular interest, 

issue, or problem. Once the student has outlined the questions to be answered 
through reading and research, a contract is agreed to and the student 
completes the assignment with any necessary guidance from the teacher and 
teacher-librarian. 




The Research Process 




Purpose The teacher and teacher-librarian provide students with the organizational 
framework to research a specific question. By working through the process, 
students develop the ability to locate, analyse, organize, and use information 
for their own purposes. 

Description Students work individually or in small cooperative groups to research a topic 
and prepare a product such as a written or oral report, research paper, oral 
presentation, poster, or in-class essay. The students refine and limit the topic, 
make a simple outline, take notes, write a first draft, edit, proofread, and write 
a final copy (adding a Table of Contents, List of Figures, and Bibliography, to 
the selected product format, if appropriate). 



Library Resource Centre/Classroom Connection 

The library resource centre is central to the research process, providing a wide 
variety of information resources. The classroom teacher and teacher-librarian 
plan together to ensure that there are sufficient materials for the number of 
students and range of topics and that the essential information skills are 
included in the instruction provided. Please refer to the sample units "Passons 
Nos Vacances k Paris!,” "Gold Rush,” "The Medieval Period” (Section 2: 
Medieval Historical Newscasts), and ‘Wolves and Humans,” as well as to the 
celebration described in "National Book Festival Play Presentations” for 
sample activities that incorporate the research process. 



Primary Students learn about spiders by observing spiders, listening to stories about 
spiders, and looking at books and pictures of spiders. They record facts about 
spiders on a fact chart and tell "fact stories” to the class. The teacher and the 
class write a Big Book based on their research (Johnstone and Soltau, 1985; 
Argast and Macdonald, 1988). 

Intermediate Students complete one of the following assignments. 



□ 



□ 




Pretend you are a travel agent. Write a brochure on one of the following 
Canadian cities, using a book from the Hello Canada series: Victoria, 
Edmonton, Calgary, Regina, Winnipeg, Toronto, St. John, Quebec City, 
Montreal, St. John’s. 

Choose an outstanding Canadian and research her or his life. In your 
report, include facts such as date of birth, place of birth, education, and 
occupation (Harper, 1985). 
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Graduation Students brainstorm a list of issues and problems related to Shakespeare’s 

Hamlet. They research similar issues and problems in our society by consulting 
current literature in the library resource centre. Issues might include: suicide 
and young adults; what makes a person a killer; single parenting; death 
of a loved one; madness/mental illness; sex role/stereotyping of women; and the 
importance of love (Follett, 1984). After student research is complete, students 
use their expertise on the issue to write a psychological case history on one of 
the characters in Hamlet . 



Learning Centres/Stations 




Purpose The teacher and teacher-librarian structure learning activities around a wide 
variety of learning materials appropriate to different learning styles. This 
enables students to work independently and thus gain confidence and 
involvement in their own learning processes. 

Description Students work individually or in small groups in the classroom or library 
resource centre, using a variety of instructional materials that have been 
organized with accompanying activities to teach a topic, concept, attitude, or 
skill. 



Library Resource Centre/Classroom Connection 
For the sake of convenience, centres are frequently set up in the library 
resource centre. (Although preparation of centres can be time consuming, when 
two teachers share this task it reduces teacher preparation time.) Monitoring 
of student progress is facilitated since two teachers are involved in working 
with and observing students. In particular, the teacher-librarian offers 
expertise and knowledge of a wide variety of materials at appropriate levels for 
independent student use, while the teacher offers expertise in establishing 
student learning outcomes. Together, the teacher-librarian and classroom 
teacher can design creative activities that foster student independence. Please 
refer to “Passons Nos Vacances k Paris!,” “Giants” (Section 1), and Gold Rush 
(Lesson 12) for sample units employing learning centres/stations. 



Primary The theme of “Fairy Tales and Folktales” involves children in discussing the 
settings of stories and representing the plots and characters in different ways 
(using blocks, sandbox, scrap materials, flannel board, puppets, and other 
media). Five centres are created: a Golden Centre, where as many gold co- 
loured objects as possible are displayed; a Reading Centre, where fairy tale 
books and puppets are located; a Dramatic Play Centre where long dresses, 
crowns, wands, jewelry, beards, glasses, shoes, masks, etc., are collected; a 
Magic Centre with mirrors, magnifying glasses, magnets, and beans and seeds 
to grow; and a Picture Centre, where castles, palaces, and fairy tale-type homes 
are displayed. Over a three-week period, children read the fairy tales 
Cinderella , Rumpelstiltskin , Snow White , The Paper 
Bag Princess , and Jack and the Beanstalk . In response 
to the fairy tales, children explore, experience, and talk 
about the centres (Madsen, 1989). 
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Intermediate A group of teachers and a teacher-librarian plan a multicultural unit consist- 
ing of five learning centres that explore India, Eastern Europe, Western 
Europe, the Orient, and the New World. Each teacher prepares one of the five 
centres, introducing the centre to the students and evaluating students* 
progress in the centre. The teacher-librarian helps each teacher locate appro- 
priate resources and works with and observes the students. At each centre, a 
variety of stories, folktales, myths, fables, and legends from each cultural 
region is presented in print or non-print format. The students read a wide 
variety of stories, identify common themes, and appreciate the different styles 
and techniques in stories from other lands. Students are divided into hetero- 
geneous groups, spend one week (three one-hour periods) at each centre, and 
rotate weekly. Within five weeks, every student has used all five centres 
(Fraser, 1984). 

Graduation A stations approach for English as a Second Language students increases 
appreciation and understanding of the following Canadian native Indian 
groups: Northwest Coast, Plateau, Plains, Sub-Arctic, Inuit, and Eastern 
Woodlands. Questions are designed so that students listen to and read native 
Indian legends, look at native Indian art, locate on a map the areas where each 
group lives, and compare and contrast aspects of two native Indian cultures. 
Five periods are allowed, in which time students answer as many of the 
questions at the six stations as possible (Parungao and Hooper, 1985). 



Oral Presentations 




Purpose 



Description 



O 

ERIC 



By making an oral presentation, students demonstrate an understanding of 
the material and their use of language in conveying information to others. 

Students communicate with other students by presenting oral reports. These 
reports may be delivered in person, or on video or audio tape, and may involve 
sharing information about good books, news events, school or class announce- 
ments, and curriculum topics. 




Library Resource Centre/Classroom Connection 

Library resource centre materials are used extensively when students gather 
information for oral presentations. The teacher-librarian and teacher work 
together to ensure student success. For example, the teacher can help students 
organize information in a logical and interesting sequence and effectively 
present the material. The teacher-librarian can guide students in selecting 
topics, deciding on main ideas to present, and researching and selecting 
information to support the main ideas. Researching for oral presentations adds 
to students’ background information about an author and the setting and 
historical context of a novel or short story. For senior students, oral presenta- 
tions may include summaries of what literary critics have said about a work. 
Please refer to the sample units, “Giants” (Section 3), “Gold Rush” (Lessons 15 
and 16), “The Medieval Period” (Section 1, Part 3), Passons Nos Vacances & 
Paris! (Lesson 8), “Wolves and Humans” (Lesson 8), and “Les Critiques en 
Herbe” (Follow-Up) for various types of oral presentations by students. 
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Primary The teacher and teacher-librarian plan a thematic unit on dragons that 
employs five learning centres and requires students to prepare an oral 
presentation in the form of a commercial. Students rotate through the centres 
in small groups. At the Note-Taking Centre, students list key words about 
dragons, which have been taken from books, pictures, and an audio source. 

At the Dictionary Centre, vocabulary words pertaining to dragons are alpha- 
betized and matched with their correct definitions. At the Reading Centre, 
after browsing through an assortment of dragon books such as There’s a 
Dragon in the Garden and Dragon Nanny , each child chooses one story and 
records his or her response to it on a task sheet. At the Research Centre, 
students complete a fact sheet about dragons once they have consulted the 
Table of Contents in copies of The Truth About Dragons . Students work co- 
operatively at the fifth centre to create their own group dragon. In their oral 
presentation to the class, the groups demonstrate the understandings gained 
from their work on the unit by sharing their dragon, a picture of it, and a 
commercial outlining its recommended uses (Price, D’Onofrio, and Ivany, 1989). 

Intermediate Working in pairs, students select a topic on Early Humans. The topics include: 
Shelter/Clothing; Human Appearance/Fire; Rituals/Arts and Crafts; and How 
They Obtained Food/Tools. Having found out about their topic in relation to 
Early Humans, students also find out about how their topic relates to Neolithic 
and Paleolithic Peoples. As half of the class work in their pairs to research 
their topic, the other half of the class receive content lessons about Early 
Humans (three periods). Using a variety of resources, students take notes and, 
in their pairs, complete a comparison chart. Once both groups of students have 
completed the research assignment and the content lessons, the completed 
chart is used as a visual aid to enhance their oral presentation to the class. 
Ongoing evaluation is completed as each section is finished. Students are also 
encouraged to read novels set in these eras (Shields and Marsh, 1985). 

Graduation English as a Second Language students present information about their own 
countries, both in written and oral formats. Students are required to include 
some visual aids during the oral presentations and are encouraged to include 
personal anecdotes. The unit is divided into three sections: Part 1, 

"Presenting.. .a Classmate”; Part 2, "My Native Country”; and Part 3, a curricu- 
lum-related speech. Follow-up sessions may focus on literature and folktales 
from the various countries presented by class members (Parungao, 1986). 



Graduation 



As a class, students view, listen to, and take notes on a variety of sound film- 
strips about an era in history. Then, in small groups, students choose one 
filmstrip on which to focus and use the library resource centre collection to 
research new facts on the topic of their filmstrip. Based on their research, each 
group writes and tapes a new audio script for their filmstrip. As student audio 
tapes are presented to the class with the filmstrip, students evaluate each 
program (including their own) using an established set of criteria. Student 
evaluation is given equal value to that of the teacher and teacher-librarian. 
From a collection of novels pre-selected by the teacher-librarian, students also 
choose a novel from the time period to read. Group discussions of the novels 
focus on the settings and the time period (McLean, 



1986). 
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Discussion 




Purpose By talking together, students share information and common experiences and 
gain confidence in expressing their thoughts and ideas verbally. 



Description Discussion involves activities such as brainstorming, buzz sessions, interviews, 
and seminars, so optimum group size may vary from two to eight students. A 
supportive climate of trust, warmth, friendliness, encouragement, and courtesy 
is essential. Some time may be devoted to group process skills before, during, 
or after discussion activities. 



Library Resource Centre/Classroom Connection 
Prior to or during discussion activities, material giving general background 
information on the topic, problem, or issue in question may be required. 
Background information may be supplied by the teacher or teacher-librarian in 
the form of a handout, read by students from a specific text, or researched by 
students in the library resource centre. The teacher and teacher-librarian work 
together to ensure that adequate information is available for students to be 
able to engage in a discussion. Discussions are used in many of the sample 
units provided in Part 2 of this resource book, including “The Medieval Period” 

( Section 1: Medieval Myths and Legends) and “Giants” (Section 3). 



Primary The teacher-librarian leads a class discussion about what a fish looks like. 

Students brainstorm words to describe the physical appearance of a fish. Then, 
the picture book Fishes (Wildsmith) is presented to the class. After the read- 
ing, class discussion focuses on how all fish have similar features (e.g., fins, 
gills, eyes) and includes the names for each part of the fish. Using blue con- 
struction paper and pastel crayons, the students create pictures of imaginary 
fish and include all the previously named parts of the fish (Shields and McKay, 
1986). 



Intermediate Working in pairs, students interview each other about their reading interests 
and experiences and record the information on a brief questionnaire. The 
questionnaires are collected and redistributed, so each student has information 
about a different classmate. In small groups, the students go to the library 
resource centre and select at least three books appropriate to the student 
described on the questionnaire. Each student presents the selected books to 
the class with an oral or written explanation as to why those particular books 
were selected (Pyle, 1988). It may help the students for the teacher to have 
prepared, in consultation with the teacher-librarian, a list of subjects and 
genres in advance. 



Graduation 




Students discuss books in small seminar groups. They share problem areas 
as well as the qualities of the books they found enjoyable, interesting, and 
educational. Students compare the books to others they have read and 
comment on such things as what they learned from the books, how true to 
life the stories were, and any similarities between the events in the books and 
things that have happened to them or someone they know (Pyle, 1988). 
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Shared Reading 




Purpose 



By listening to and engaging in oral reading of literature, students establish 
firm oral models for the language of books and become aware of the special 
structures inherent in language and literature, such as rhythm, rhyme, 
pattern, predictability, and sequence, that may later be used in independent 
reading or as patterns for personal expression. Shared reading deepens 
students’ understanding and response to literature. 



Description Students in small groups, or as a class, listen to literary selections read aloud 
by the teacher, teacher-librarian, other students (peers or older or younger 
students), parents, student authors, adult volunteers, or guest authors. During 
shared reading times, a variety of literary forms may be shared — poems, 
stories, songs, quotations, proverbs, jokes, and riddles. In Primary classrooms, 
the same story is often read many times as students move from pre-reading 
stages to reading. 



Library Resource Centre/Classroom Connection 

The library resource centre collection provides a wealth of literature suitable 
for shared reading times. The teacher-librarian aids teachers in selecting good 
read-aloud materials and keeps the teacher informed as to the most recent 
resources. Via connections with public librarians, book sellers, and publishers, 
the teacher-librarian is able to arrange for author readings. Please refer to the 
sample units, "Gold Rush” Lessons 2-8 (teacher reads aloud) and "Giants” 
Lesson 4 (older students read to younger students), as well as to the descrip- 
tion of the “Book Blitz” celebration (teachers and guest reading read aloud; 
students read to parents) for examples of shared reading. Shared reading is 
also involved in the sample activity for Primary and Intermediate students 
described in the section "Process Writing.” 



Primary Shared reading using Big Books offers primary children literary experiences 
that can occur both in the classroom and in the library resource centre. 
Commercially prepared Big Books are available; however, teachers and 
teacher-librarians can create their own Big Books based on pattern and 
predictable books found in the library resource centre. For example, The Very 
Busy Spider can become The Very Busy Witch , in which a series of Hallowe’en 
characters (a jack-o’-lantern, black cat, ghost, skeleton, monster, wizard) ask 
the witch to play, but the witch is very busy concocting her witch’s brew. (Each 
Hallowe’en character can make its own sound, which invites the children to 
participate orally in the storytelling.) Children, together with the teacher or 
with older "reading buddies,” can also create original Big Books, which can be 
used in shared reading times. 



Intermediate 



Students read several folktales and focus on the characters, plotlines, and plot 
devices. They then create an original folktale or retell a 
traditional folktale. The folktales are then read aloud in 
class and also shared and read aloud to children in 
selected Primary classes. This activity can be modified 
so that Intermediate students write and read aloud 
their own picture books, re-write nursery rhymes to 
read aloud, or read aloud picture books to younger 
students. 
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Graduation Over a period of six weeks, at the beginning of each class, individual students 
read aloud a poem they have either selected from poetry anthologies found in 
the library resource centre or have written themselves. The activity could be 
modified so that students select poems on a theme to be explored in class; 
students select poems representative of a particular type of poetry such as 
ballad, limerick, haiku, sonnet, or lyric poem; or students select poems written 
by poets from a particular country (e.g., Canada, Australia, Great Britain, 
United States). Use of poetry indexes for easy location of specific poems or 
poems on a theme can be built into this activity. 




Process Writing 




Purpose By expressing their own thoughts and perceptions in written form, students 
rethink personal experiences and transform them into creative communication, 
which is shared with others through publication or oral or visual presentations. 

Description Students express and communicate their own thoughts and ideas in the form 
of prose or poetry. They may work individually or in small groups that offer 
positive interdependence. Creative products of process writing include poems, 
research reports with personal opinions, letters, novels, short stories, skits, 
plays, descriptive paragraphs, songs, commercials, story boards, and speeches. 
Process writing is used to describe what all writers do — select a topic, write, 
seek reactions, rewrite, edit, and share the work with others. 



Library Resource Centre/Classroom Connection 

Students need experience with a wide variety of materials (books, book titles, 
magazine articles, and advertisements) as sources of inspiration. The teacher- 
librarian selects and promotes materials that will broaden students’ experi- 
ence and searches for those rare materials that offer unique creative expres- 
sions. The teacher-librarian may act as editorial consultant for groups of 
students in an editing station equipped with an editor’s eyeshade, dictionaries, 
and thesaurus. For samples of units and a celebration incorporating process 
writing, please refer to “National Book Festival Play Presentations,” “The 
Medieval Period” (Section 1, Part 3; Section 2), “Wolves and Humans,” and 
“Giants” (Section 3). 



Primary Students use wordless picture books (e.g., The Snowman , Silver Pony , Bobo's 
Dream) as a basis for a group story. Divided into random groups of three, 
students pick the title of a wordless picture book from a hat and write a story 
based on the pictures. If time permits, students also make a tape of their story 
to accompany the book (Sindell, 1980). 



Primary/ 

Intermediate 




Intermediate and Primary students use process writing when working 
together to create Big Books. Working in small groups (two Intermediate 
students with one Primary student), students choose a Big Book to read and 
discuss. Back in their class, Intermediate students discuss their experiences. 
The latter two steps are repeated four or five times. Intermediate students 
then study and analyse the formula used by writers of Big Books and review 
process writing. Using their knowledge of process writing and Big Books, 
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Intermediate 



Graduation 







Purpose 



Description 



Intermediate students work with Primary students to create an original Big 
Book. Primary students are consulted at each stage of the writing process, and 
Intermediate students develop pictures to accompany the text. Intermediate 
students then present the finished Big Book to the Primary class (Cosgrove, 
Maltais, Wilson, Mau, and Thibodeau, 1990). 

A number of short stories are read in class. Teacher-led discussions focus on 
the setting and its impact on a story’s plot, characters, and theme. The need for 
writers to research background information prior to writing is discussed. The 
teacher-librarian then assists students in selecting a short story from some of 
the short story anthologies found in the library resource centre. Students read 
a story and, together with a partner, compare the settings of the stories they 
have just read. Students then brainstorm possible settings for a story they 
would like to write. Using the library resource centre to research a setting, 
students collect facts and descriptive words and phrases and write a paragraph 
describing the setting. As writers, the students are to appeal to the five senses 
so that the descriptive passages in their short story are as rich and evocative as 
possible. 

Students rewrite a story, chapter, or incident. The story/chapter/incident may 
be rewritten from another character’s point-of-view, or a complication may be 
introduced into the plot telling what might have happened if the circumstances 
were different. (For example, what might have happened in Catcher in the Rye 
if Holden Caufield’s parents had discovered him with Phoebe?) Students may 
also shift a character from one novel to another — from Brave New World 
to 1984 — or to a real situation (e.g., "Create an incident with Holden Caufield 
in your high school”). Such writing activities require an analysis of character 
and an understanding of conflict and theme; they merge the students’ 
responses with their ability to analyse literary structures (Knight, 1985,). 

Dramatization If 




By imaginatively creating a drama, students develop problem-solving and 
language and communication skills. Through dramatization, students deepen 
their understanding and response to literature. Presentation of student drama 
is optional, but it is a valuable and motivating experience. 

Students work in small groups to create and dramatize self-selected or 
assigned topics, situations, or personalities. The subject of the drama may be 
fictional or real-life. Dramatizations include skits, plays, monologues, dia- 
logues, and role plays. Self-evaluation by students is a necessary process if they 
are to develop the ability to reflect on their own feelings and understandings. 
(Additional information on dramatization as a teaching strategy may be found 
in pages 9 to 10 in Language Arts English Primary-Graduation Learning 
Through Reading: Teaching Strategies Resource Book , B.C. Ministry of 
Education, 1990.) 
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Library Resource Centre/Classroom Connection 

Students use information found in the library resource centre as background 
material when creating a dramatization. (This means that the teacher and 
teacher -librarian must ensure that information is available on the selected 
topics.) The library resource centre may be able to provide suitable space that 
can extend classroom facilities and other areas of the school for purposes of 
practising and performing dramatizations. For examples incorporating drama- 
tizations, please refer to “National Book Festival Play Presentations,” “Passons 
Nos Vacances k Paris!,” and “The Medieval Period” (Section 2). 



Primary The teacher or teacher-librarian reads Someday, Said Mitchell with the class. 

As a class, students recall the four jobs that Mitchell performed in the story 
and, as individuals, record the jobs with pictures on a 4-square sheet. Pairs 
of students then select a situation to act out — one student playing the role 
of the adult and one playing the child (the roles may be taken from their own 
experience). Performances may be presented to other classes (Gosnell and 
Martin, 1989,). 

Intermediate Each student reads a novel of his or her choice and, when he or she under- 
stands the main character, works in a group of five to develop a drama featur- 
ing his or her character in a situation determined by the group. (For example, 
Charlie from Charlie and the Chocolate Factory , Bilbo from The Hobbit , Rusty 
from Rumblefish , Tony from Snowbound , and Chris from Confessions of a 
Teenage Baboon are crowded into a glass elevator stalled between floors at a 
most inopportune time for its passengers.) This activity works well if students 
select their novels on the basis of a strong or unique central character. With 
some classes, it is best if the teacher-librarian pre-selects a wide range of titles 
from which students then make their own selection. Students should be 
advised to change novels if they do not find the central character appealing or 
interesting (Austrom in Knight, 1985). 



Intermediate The teacher or teacher-librarian reads to the class a story book from the easy 
section of library resource centre. Students identify, list, and discuss the 
elements of story. In small groups, students read another story book and 
identify story elements, using a story map outline. The class then discusses 
how drama tells a story, and identifies the components of a successful play 
or skit. Working in their groups, students select one story book to use in 
developing a story drama. The dramas are presented to the class (Hyder and 
Roberts, 1990). 



Graduation 




Students read a biography on a noteworthy person of their choice and research 
other biographical information on that person. On the basis of common connec- 
tions between the people researched, groups of four students are established 
to act as a panel, each role playing the person they have researched. An 
appropriate topic is set for the panel discussion under the leadership of a 
student moderator, who has been selected by the group. Each panel member 
must remain in role throughout the discussion. (For example, students in the 
roles of Cleopatra, Caligula, Elizabeth I, and Lenin discuss the meaning of 
power [Austrom, 1984].) Note that the teacher-librarian may facilitate and 
guide the process by pre-selecting a wide range of biographical titles from 
which students then make their own selection. 
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| Purpose 


By exploring a problem, event, or situation structured to resemble reality as 
closely as possible, students actively participate, learn problem-solving 
strategies, and develop interpersonal and social understandings as they 
practice applying knowledge in real situations. 


Description 


Students, either individually, in small groups, or as a whole class, experience as 
realistic an incident as possible and then apply what they have learned to a task. 

Library Resource Centre/Classroom Connection 
The teacher and teacher-librarian make plans to ensure that the resources 
required to create the simulation are available. This may mean purchasing 
particular simulation games or microcomputer software, or it may simply mean 
gathering, adapting, or preparing materials. Please refer to the sample unit, 
“Gold Rush" (Lessons 1 and 11) for examples of simulations. 


Primary 


The teacher or teacher-librarian reads students the story Bartholomew and the 
Oobleck (Seuss). Students then explore Oobleck, which is a substance that 
seems to be both solid and liquid and feels slippery and dry. (Oobleck is easy to 
create by mixing cornstarch, water, green food colouring, and a teaspoon of 
vinegar together [Farquharson, 1985].) After experiencing Oobleck, students 
predict how Oobleck might behave in a variety of situations. 


Intermediate 

> 


Students read Wind in the Willows . The class is then divided into two groups: 
students in one group are forest animals and students in the other group are 
developers intent on building a shopping mall. A paper river is set up on the 
floor of the library resource centre and the “animals” are given hula-hoops, 
which are used to define their home territory along the river. When all 
“territories” are settled, the developers, not knowing about the animals whose 
homes they will be demolishing, are sent to the library resource centre to 
establish the layout of the shopping mall. The “developers” return to class to 
present their plan, and the “animals” present their reactions. Research on land 
use and ecology or reading another novel on the same theme may follow 
(adapted from Ivany and Carlton, 1988,). 


Graduation 


Students attend a model summit conference. In teams, the students represent 
developing nations. Prior to the summit, students research their nation’s and 
current world issues and problems in the library resource centre. At the 
summit, each group presents their country’s viewpoint on world issues. An 
alternative simulation activity is to have groups of Geography students prepare 
a brief to be presented to the Premier of the province at a public hearing 
regarding the future development of a forested alpine area. The groups 
represented are: MacBloff and MacBloff: Nancy Greenski Developments; 

Alpine Condominiums Developments; Fish and Game 
Recreations Ltd.; B.C. Conservationist League; 

B.C. Hydro; BCRIC Coal Mining Company; and a 
government department. In preparing their brief, jpP 

students use materials from the library resource centre, = 

including formal essays and editorials (Hall, 1985). 


> 
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Purpose By becoming familiar with metacognitive processes, students learn to link 
new data to prior knowledge, to organize and synthesize information, and to 
activate schema about a topic, thus enhancing their ability to read and write. 



Description The following strategies for enhancing thinking skills can be adjusted to match 

the level and prior experiences of students. 

o Semantic Mapping provides a graphic display that shows how informa- 
tion relates to a central topic. Students brainstorm concepts or words and 
phrases related to a specific topic. The teacher or teacher-librarian maps or 
categorizes the words on the chalkboard/chart paper. Then the categories 
are discussed to allow students to verify and expand their own understand- 
ings of the concepts. Students read background material or undertake 
additional research, and new words from the reading/research are added by 
the teacher in another colour of chalk or felt marker. Please refer to the 
sample unit, “Giants” (Part 2) for an example of semantic mapping. 

o Reflective Dialogue Journals provide students with an opportunity to 
record their responses to what they have read or learned. Often, this 
learning is shared with a partner, the teacher or teacher-librarian, or the 
class. While reading aloud to students of any age, the teacher or teacher- 
librarian may pause and ask students to write and/or draw in their journals 
and to predict what they think is going to happen next. When students read 
on their own, they can pause to ask questions, provide responses, or predict 
what is going to happen in a story. The dialogue journal, when shared with 
the teacher/teacher-librarian, provides an opportunity for the teacher to 
respond in writing to what a student has read, or is in the process of 
reading, and what the student thinks about the literature being read or 
material learned. 

□ Clustering helps students of any age to organize their thinking by 
establishing connections and relationships between words and concepts 
that have been previously brainstormed. The connections created during 
clustering are broader and more creative than if a hierarchical or classified 
structure were imposed. Clustering fosters the discovery of patterns and 
assists in encouraging new thinking. It is a particularly useful strategy to 
use prior to writing. 

□ An Anticipation Guide is used prior to reading a story. The guide 
consists of statements generated by the teacher or teacher-librarian, a 
“You” column where students place “Yes” or “No” (depending on whether 
they agree or disagree with the statements), and an “Author” column where 
students put “Yes” or “No” if they think the author would agree or disagree 
with the statement. A group survey, together with evidence (supported by 
personal examples) from the students as to why they agree or disagree, 
provokes thinking and encourages students to share their thinking. 
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For example, an anticipation guide designed for Amanda, the Panda, and 
the Redhead (Terris) may look something like the following. 





YOU 


AUTHOR 


1 . 


Adults don’t listen to children. 


— 


2. 


Babies get special attention. 


— 


3. 


Stuffed animals can talk if thev want to. 


— 



Once the anticipation guide is filled in, the story is read to students and 
they are asked to identify the author’s opinions on each statement. 
Similarities and differences in student^author opinion are noted and dis- 
cussed (Gosnell and Martin, 1 989). 

a “Reading Like a Writer” involves asking students to predict what they 
think will happen next in a story. The teacher or teacher-librarian begins 
the exercise by reading a small opening portion of a story. Students are 
then asked what they would do next if they were the writer of the story. 
(Students must be reassured that it is all right if their thinking is different 
from the author’s.) Predictions are shared first with a partner and then 
with the whole class. 



Prediction could be asked for at different stages during the story. For 
example, using A Promise is a Promise (Munsch), an Inuit legend about the 
Qallupilluit who live under the sea ice and grab children who get too close 
to the cracks, have older Primary students make predictions about what the 
story may be about on the basis of the title alone. Next, show the cover and 
have them predict again. Read aloud, stopping three times to ask, "If you 
were a writer, what would you have happen next?” (Remember that for each 
prediction, students write their response, then share it with a partner and 
with the class as a whole.) The teacher or teacher-librarian also reads 
passages containing imagery and asks students what they were thinking 
about, thus trying to find out what images have emerged. (This imagery 
allows students to use the cues provided in the story to build meaning.) The 
final step is to ask the students how they would end the story. Students 
should be reminded that successful readers and writers do a lot of predict- 
ing, As a follow-up activity, students could be encouraged to assume the role 
of one of the Inuit, The teacher or another student then interviews the 
"character” as to what life was like for him or her (Campbell River 
Teachers, 1989), "Thinking Like a Writer” is one of the strategies used in 
the sample genre-based unit "It’s a Mystery!” (Lessons 6-8). 



o Thinking Boxes help students reflect on and predict what they would do, 
think, or say if they were the character in the story. The teacher or teacher- 
librarian begins by reading a story and stops at a certain point, asking the 
listener to: 1) stop and think like one of the charac- 
ters; 2) picture what the character is thinking and 
saying; 3) draw the character; and 4) use "bubbles” 
or boxes to illustrate the character’s thoughts and 
speech. For example, "You are Cinderella. What are 
you thinking and feeling now that your stepmother 
has said you cannot go to the ball?” 
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Story Mapping guides the reader through a narrative. (Pnor to story 
mapping, it is necessary to determine how much the students know about 
story structure.) The story map form consists of asking questions that help 
students identify the story’s title, author, setting, characters, problem 
(conflict), goal of the main character, action, and outcome or resolution. The 
following Narrative Story Guide is one type of story map. Often, the story 
map itself is graphically displayed and allows for a brief synopsis of the 
story. Please refer to the sample unit, “Gold Rush” (Lesson 8) for another 
example of a story map. 

Imaging, or creating pictures in one’s mind, can be used to activate 
students’ response to literature. For example, the teacher or teacher- 
librarian reads aloud a poem that evokes images of the sea. In response to 
listening to the poem, students create mental pictures of the sea prior to 
reading a short story in which the sea is an integral part of the setting. This 
technique is important because it uses students’ prior knowledge and 
assists with concept formation. 
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(Title) 



Once upon a time in_ 



there lived. 



(Setting) 



(Character) 



and 



(Character) 

They had a problem. The problem was 



(Problem) 

So their goal, or what they wanted to do, was 

(Goal) 

In order to accomplish this goal, they did (four) different things. 
They 



They 



They 



They 



When they had finished doing these things (episodes), they had solved their problem. So the 
resolution was that 



(Resolution) 



This story was created by 



(Author) 
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Evaluation 



^ ■-* he teacher-librarian is in an excellent 
I position to collaborate with the class- 
^ room teacher to describe student 

performance, assess the appropriateness of resources used in cooperative units, 
and analyse the effectiveness of teaching. Such collaboration is part of the 
teacher and teacher-librarian partnership. 



In planning a resource-based unit of study, teachers and teacher-librarians 
must establish both the instructional goals and objectives and the way in 
which the goals and objectives will be evaluated. This key link between the 
intent of the teachers and the critical component of evaluation is most effec- 
tively made at the design stage. 

Careful cooperative planning of evaluation by the teacher and teacher- 
librarian ensures success-oriented units and makes explicit the values 
embodied in the goals of the curriculum. The degree of mastery for skills and 
processes is clarified and how and who will be responsible for the evaluation 
is determined. Consistency and continuity in monitoring students* work is far 
more likely to occur when both teachers take the time to jointly plan and 
implement strategies for assessing the unit. Certain guiding principles should 
govern the way in which student assessment is conducted. The principles of 
evaluation are outlined in pages 31 to 32 in Language Arts English Primary- 
Graduation Position Statements (B.C. Ministry of Education, 1990). 



Strategies for Student Assessment 




Evaluating student achievement includes 

a observing and taking note of the growth demonstrated by individual students 
o monitoring and ac^usting instruction to meet student needs 
o assessing the appropriateness of instruction, resources, and activities. 

Much assessment has been product oriented with the focus of evaluation 
resting on the completed assignment, research report, composition, or test 
result. It is essential, however, that the process of learning — the ongoing 
development of the learners — also be assessed. In order to help the student 
become a better writer, reader, researcher, or thinker, it is necessary to 
evaluate the process as well as the product, using observation checklists, 
interviews, and anecdotal records. 




EVALUATION 



Given that evaluation should assess both the product and the process, 
diagnostic, formative, and summative evaluation should all be employed. 
The following chart describes the purpose and strategies of each of these types 
of evaluation. 



Evaluation Type 


Purpose 


Evaluation Strategy 


Diagnostic 
(prior to 
instruction) 


Gives information on students’ 
entry skills, knowledge, and 
attitudes 


Use pre-tests, aptitude or basic 
skills tests, records of previous 
achievements, checklists, 
inventories, interviews, teacher 
observations 


Formative 


Provides information about 
students’ attainment of objec- 
tives, appropriateness of stated 
goals/objectives and resources, 
effectiveness of learning, growth 
in students’ knowledge, skills, 
attitudes, or interests, and what 
the student has learned. Serves 
to inform and guide teaching/ 
learning. 


Use daily assignments, 
conferences, student folder/books, 
probing questions, peer evalua- 
tion, teacher observation check- 
lists, anecdotal records, teacher- 
made tests 


Summative 


Uses information about students’ 
attainments of objectives, growth, 
or change in students* knowledge, 
skills, attitudes, or interests, and 
what the student has learned to 
assist teacher/teacher-librarian 
to decide on appropriate changes 
for the next time the unit/lesson 
is offered, or to give more or 
less formal certification or 
competence to the student 


Use post-tests, teacher-made 
tests, essays, learning contracts, 
major assignments and reports, 
culminated records of daily 
assignments, conferences, 
teacher observations, anecdotal 
comments 



Of course, no evaluation can be complete without the participation and input of 
students. By sharing in the evaluation process, students gain independence in 
their learning and learn to critically assess the quality of their own work. In 
collaboration with the teacher and teacher-librarian, the student learns to 
assess his or her own progress in deciding on choices to be explored, work to be 
done, and literature to be read. Individual conferences with the teacher and/or 
teacher-librarian provide an opportunity for students to self-evaluate. 




Students can also evaluate each others’ work by providing feedback prior to the 
completion of assignments. This process provides information on whether or 
not meaning has been successfully conveyed. Through such experiences, 
students learn to apply constructive criticism and gain knowledge of subject 
content. Examples of peer evaluation include peer editing and evaluation of 
oral presentations. 



EVALUATION 



Students must, however, understand both the criteria for evaluation and the 
results of the evaluation. The teacher and teacher-librarian must spend time at 
the beginning of a unit telling students what is expected of them and what 
measures will be used to determine their success and the success of the unit. 
When appropriate, evaluation forms detailing the criteria to be used can be 
distributed to students at the outset of a unit. During the unit, the criteria for 
evaluation are applied, reviewed, and in some instances modified. At the 
conclusion of the unit, the results of the evaluation are explained, discussed, 
and reviewed with students. Through this process, students become better able 
to analyse and monitor their own progress and thereby move toward further 
learning. 



The following describe some strategies that may be employed in evaluating the 
product and the process of a unit. Samples of questions, forms, and checklists 
that may be used in an evaluation strategy are provided where possible. 



The Literature Conference 



The classroom teacher or teacher-librarian meets with an individual student to 
discuss a literature selection. The goal of the meeting is to have the student 
reflect on what he or she has read. The conversation about the book should 
encourage the student to explore deeper meanings, promote thinking, relate 
the reading to his or her personal experiences, and examine the author’s craft. 
Questions are asked because the student and teacher want information or 
because they want to sustain a conversation. The teacher or teacher-librarian 
does not ask questions because he or she knows the correct answers or to check 
that the student has read the book. (For an example of how conferences may be 
incorporated into a unit, please refer to Lessons 5 and 6 in the sample theme- 
based unit "Wolves and Humans.”) 



Initial discussions about the selection of material(s) and several short 
subsequent conferences occur with students who have been identified as 
having reading problems (Shields, 1986). Two to three weeks of reading prior 
to conferring with a student ensures that he or she has read at least one book. 
It is not unusual for a student’s first conference to take between 30 and 45 
minutes. Successive conferences will be considerably shorter. More frequent 
conferences may be necessary with students who are experiencing difficulties. 



It is not vital that the teacher and teacher-librarian be familiar with the book 
that the student has read, since the teacher’s role in the conference is to focus 
on the individual student and encourage him or her to think. For effective 
conferences, the teacher and teacher-librarian should bear in mind the 
following points. 



The teacher/teacher-librarian 

o serves as an active listener, giving the student undivided attention and 
allowing him or her to take the lead 
o accepts the student’s ideas non-judgmentally and 
recognizes the student as expert 
o asks for more information through the use of open- 
ended questions such as "Why do you think...?” “Is it 
possible...?” “I wonder if...?” 

o repeats a statement so that the student can consider it 
o paraphrases to reflect the main ideas 
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o 

ERIC 




o interprets the student’s ideas or reading of the book 
o interprets the student’s affective message about the book 
o encourages analysis by asking for examples to support the student’s 

interpretation and responses, and by asking him or her to compare the book 
(its characters, plot, and theme) to other things 
o challenges the student to interpret the story and apply what is learned to 
new situations and to predict or create new endings and episodes. 

The following three sets of questions are useful examples of the type of 
questions that may be asked in a literature conference to guide student think- 
ing. Please note that the three sets of questions need not necessarily be used in 
the same conference session. Those qualities that develop from the teacher’s or 
teacher-librarian’s genuine interest are more authentic. 
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Setting and Plot 

a Where and when does the story take place? How do you know? If the story took place somewhere 
else or in a different time, how would it be changed? 

□ What incident, problem, conflict, or situation does the author use to get the story started? 

□ What does the author do to create suspense, to make you want to read on to find out what happened? 

□ How is the story arranged? (chronological order; individual incidents; flashbacks; told through 
letters or diary entries) 

a Describe the main events of the story. Is it possible to change their order? . . . Leave any of them 
out? Why or why not? 

a Suppose you thought of a different ending for the story. How would the rest of the story have to 
be changed to fit the new ending? 

a Did the story end as you expected? What clues did the author offer to prepare you to expect this 
ending? 



Characters 

a Who is the main character in the story? What kind of person is this character? How do you know? 

□ Are any characters changed in the course of the story? If so, how are they different? What 
changed them? Does the change seem believable? 

□ Some characters play small but important roles in a story. Pick out a “bit player” from the story. 
Why is this character necessary to the story? 

□ Are any of them the same character types as characters you met in other stories? 



Mood and Theme 

a Does the story as a whole create a definite mood or feeling? What is the mood? How is it created? 
(descriptions, particularly of settings, create mood; a lighthearted tone may be established 
through dialogue or when a character embarks on a trivial quest; a serious tone is set when a 
quest involves life and death) 

□ Did you have strong feelings as you read the story? What did the author do to make you feel 
strongly? (Readers experience events along with characters and therefore care about what 
happens to them.) 

a What are the main ideas behind the story? (survival, injustice, search for identity, brotherly 
love, courage, loyalty, love-conquers-all) How does the author get you to think of them? (through 
the dramatic action of interesting characters) 

□ Is this story, although different in content, like any other story you have read or watched? 

Does it follow a pattern? If so, what is it? (a journey or quest, a struggle, resolution by magical 
intervention, a series of episodes of equal importance, etc.) 
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Observations 

Observation, or “kid watching,” provides a valuable way to evaluate what 
students are doing by observing their behaviours on a regular basis and 
recording the behaviours as they occur. Observations can be recorded as 
anecdotal records, by means of impressionistic phrases and notes, or by means 
of formal observation checklists. (Please refer to the sample unit, “The 
Medieval Period” Section 1, Part 1 for an example of evaluation through 
observation of individual participation in group sessions and class discussions.) 
The following samples include a completed anecdotal record and an 
observation checklist. 
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Student Name: John 


Literature/Reading 

Observations 


Materials 


Instructional Plan 


Selects a variety of novels. 

Uses prior knowledge to 
predict the story's plot. 


Wants to read Gordon Korman's 
new book. 


Read Son of Interflux. 


Notes clues in the plot that 
fore-shadow the outcome. 


Is selecting a collection of 
mystery stories from the school 
library for his classroom. 


Role play a character from a 
book he has read. 


Analyses the characters' 
actions and thoughts. 


Frequently borrows library 
resource centre materials. 




Compares the story events to 
his own life experience. 
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Student Name: John 


Observed Behaviour 

Oral Reading 

o Reads word bv word 


Observation Dates 
Jan Feb Mar 

12 4 2 


✓ 






a Reads through punctuation 








a Mispronounces many words 


✓ 






o Monotonous voice 








a Loses place 


✓ 






n Guesses at words instead of sounding them out 








o Reads too slowly or too fast 




✓ 




a Adds extra words or changes words 








a Does not try unknown words 


✓ 






Reading Strategies 

n Rends at. vnrinhle speeds depending on purpose 


✓ 






a Skims and scans ahead 








a Refers to Table of Contents/Index 


✓ 






n Persists in reading on a whole book level 




✓ 




n Gnntinnefi tn make meaning without being disrupted bv 








trivial problems such as correct pronunciation of names 








n Understands vocabulary essential to interpreting kev ideas 








Interests 

o Prefers reading as an activity 




✓ 




a During silent reading, maintains attention to the book 


✓ 


/ 




a Minor distractions readily draw the student from reading 




/ 




a Resists sudden end to silent reading 




VL 




n Reads in school during free time 








a Renorts Dositivelv about reading at home 


✓ 






Comments 










cont. 
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Observed Behaviour 
Interaction with Books 

o Infers, speculates, and revises speculations a the author sets the scene 


Observation Dates 
Jan Feb Mar 

12 4 2 








a Anticipates character behaviour and plot development 


y 






o Enjovs listening to a pood storv 




y 




o Talks spontaneously about ideas in the selection 








o Relates ideas in the story to prior knowledge and other reading 








a Interprets the story through writing, dramatization, oral interpretation 
Self-Concept 

o Specifies reasons for ODtions 














o Seeks to resolve the problem of ambiguities in the text by 
reference to the 
- teacher 








- teacher-librarian 








- classmate 








- parent 








Book Selection Strategies 
o Checks to see if the author is familiar 








o Refers to library bibliographies 








o Checks blurbs inside or on back cover 








o Considers the cover only 








o Selects paperbacks onlv 








o Thumbs throueh the book 









Comments 
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Individual Student Portfolio 

Student portfolios are comprised of a variety of materials including samples of 
student work, dossiers of students' reading experiences, Learning Logs, and 
progress sheets on projects, learning centres, and research. By analysing the 
content of a student's portfolio, it is possible to evaluate the student's progress 
as demonstrated in his or her reading records, written responses to literature, 
creative assignments, research projects, performance in centres, etc., over a 
specified period of time. 

The following samples are of three items that could be kept in a student 
portfolio. The first sample is a blank reading log for students to record the 
details of the books they have read. The second is a blank evaluation record 
sheet specifically designed for use with a unit employing learning centres/ 
stations. The third is a research project evaluation sheet (filled out by the 
teacher or teacher-librarian). Please refer to the “Teaching Strategies” section 
of this resource book for more information on learning centres. 



Sample Reading Log 



Student name: 


DATE 


AUTHOR 


TITLE 


# OF 
PAGES 


COMMENTS 













































Note: On the reverse side of the reading log, the student creates a personal vocabulary list, with 
definitions, of those words or terms he or she did not know and had to look up in a dictionary. 
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Project Sail Evaluation 






Student Name 










Station 


Marker 


Possible 


Actual 


Comments 






Marks 


Marks 




1. Knots 


Mr. B. 


10 






2. Original Poem 


Ms. D. 


10 






3. Recital of Poem, “Sea Fever” 


Ms. D. 


10 






4. Sea Captain Biography 


Ms. D. 








□ notes 




6 






□ data base entry 




4 






5. Pen and Ink Drawing 


Mr. B. 


10 






6. Famous Sea Voyage 


Ms. D. 








□ notes 




6 






□ paragraphs 




4 






7. Sea Tale 


Mr. B. 


20 






Play/Skit/Story 










8. Parts of a Boat 


Mr. B. 


10 






9. Songs of the Sea 


Ms. D. 


10 






10. Port Location 


Mr. B. 


10 






11. Sea Cartoons 


Mr. B. 


10 






12. Sea Voyager 


Ms. D. 


10 






Total: 




130 







me 
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Student Name: John 






Date assigned: January 6 
Date completed: February 4 


Activity 


Possible 

Marks 


Actual 

Marks 


Comments 


1. Select a range of 
possible topics 


3 


3 


Came prepared with topics (Jan. 6) 


2. Brainstorm 


5 


5 


Participated enthusiastically in 
brainstorming — good vocabulary 
(Jan. 7) 


3. Chose questions to research 


6 


4 


Had some difficulty generating 
research questions (Jan. 13) 


4. Make a preliminary list of 
resources 


5 


3 


Only listed print resources 
for research (Jan. 15) 


5. Write a timeline for 
the research 


4 


4 


Well done (Jan. 16) 


6. Research in library 
resource centre for 
three periods (4 marks each) 


12 


12 


Worked well on task (Jan. 20, 22, 24) 


7. Participate in three 


30 


10 


Prepared (Jan. 25) 


literature conferences 




6 


Not Prepared (Jan. 26) 


(10 marks each) 




8 


Prepared (Jan. 29) 


8. Make an oral report 


— Teacher Evaluation 


10 


7 


Had some difficulty making eye 
contact with audience and in 
projecting his voice (Feb. 4) 


— Student Evaluation 


5 


4 




9. Make a written report 


— Teacher Evaluation 


10 


8 


Topic interested the class 


— Self-Evaluation 


5 


3 


Well-written report (Feb. 4) 


10. Listen to other’s reports: 


complete response sheets 


5 


5 


Listened well; asked good questions 
(Feb. 4) 


Total 


100 


82 
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Self-Evaluation 



Teachers and teacher-librarians may construct general self-evaluation forms 
that students can use to evaluate their own work or behaviour. 

Following are two samples of the type of general forms that can be used by 
students to evaluate their performance and one sample of a form that was 
developed specifically for a range of activities built around Big Books. (Activi- 
ties involving Big Books are described in “Teaching Strategies,” Oral Presenta- 
tions [Primary and Intermediate level].) 
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Reader’s Self-Evaluation Form 


Am I developing as an Independent Reader? 


Name: 

Year Level: 
Year: 19 


Choosing My Books 


Activities 


Do I choose at the rkrht level? 


Do I complete a variety of activities? 


Do I choose varied materials? 


Do I work well with others? 


Do I listen to the suggestions of others? 


Are the activities I choose 


Do I use all sources available to me? 


appropriate to what I have to read? 


Reading Independently 


Share Time 


Do I eniov reading auietlv? 


Do I prepare for shared time? 


Do I enjov the daily readme time? 


Has mv confidence improved? 


Do I choose to read at other times? 


Do I consider the audience? 


Do I read different books for 


Am I willine to share with others? 


different purposes? 


Do I help others find out about 


Do I know what to do when I 


books? 


don’t understand something? 

Do I know what to do when I don’t 
know a word? 


Taking Part in Conferences 


Reading in Social Studies & Science 


Do I prepare mvself for the conference? 


Do I use non-fiction books when 


Do I speak freelv about mv readme? 


necessary? 


Can I talk about what the author means? 


Do I understand how to read 


Do I listen to what others sav? 


graphs, charts, maps, etc.? 

Do I know how to use a dictionary?, 
a set of encyclopedias?, an atlas? 

Do I have wavs of presenting 
information I have read about? 
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How Am I Doing? 






1 . 


Have I completed the writing of the Big Book? 


Yes 


No 


2. 


Have I completed the publishing requirement of the Big Book? 


Yes 


No 


3. 


Have I learned the writing process well enough that I would feel 
confident in succeeding when I do a similar project? 


Yes 


No 


4. 


Have I learned how to apply different strategies in different 
learning situations? 


Yes 


No 


5. 


Have I learned the format for writing the first draft of a story? 


Yes 


No 


6. 


Have I learned how to edit and proofread? 


Yes 


No 


7. 


Do I have a better understanding of a specific type of children’s literature? 


Yes 


No 


8. 


Have I worked as a productive group member? 


Yes 


No 
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Reading/Literature Questionnaires 

Answers to reading/literature questionnaires provide information about the 
student’s background, experience with literature, interests, and attitudes about 
reading. This information serves an important diagnostic function. The follow- 
ing sample questionnaire is designed to focus on the students’ interest in 
reading. 
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StudentName:. 



1. Do you like to read?. 



Why?_ 



2. What kinds of stories do you like to read or listen to?_ 



3. What was your favourite type of literature at the following ages? 



3-5 Years 


6-7 Years 


7-9 Years 


9 Years and up 











4. Do you think literature is important?. 



_Why?_ 



5. Do you go to another library besides the school library?. 

Which one? 

How often? 

Why? 



6. Is reading hard or easy for you? . 



Why?. 



7. What’s your favourite subject in school?. 



.Why?. 



8. What do you like to do in your spare time? 

9. Are you a good reader? Why? 



10. Is there time and a place for you to read at home?. 
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Unit Evaluation 




Subsequent to evaluation of student growth, evaluation of the effectiveness of 
the unit should occur. This process provides an opportunity for the teacher and 
teach er-librarian to discuss both successful elements of the unit and those 
elements that should be refined to better meet student needs. 



The following sheet may be used by the teacher and teacher-librarian team to 
evaluate the cooperatively planned and taught unit. 
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Date Unit Topic 

Major Emphasis 

1. Did most students meet the unit objectives? 
Why or why not? 



2. Were the activities appropriate? 
If not, why? 



3. Which activities did the students enjoy and gain least benefit from? 



Which activities did the students least enjoy and gain least benefit from? 



4. What changes should be made before teaching this unit again? 
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Program Evaluation 




The teacher and teacher-librarian should have an ongoing action plan for 
implementing an effective cooperatively planned and taught program that 
supports learning through literature. The following checklist is designed to aid 
teachers and teacher-librarians in evaluating the status of the library resource 
centre program in their school. 








Initiated 


In Process 


In Place 


1. Basal readers and literature anthologies do not 
constitute the entire literature program, but are 
augmented by trade books and paperbacks. 








2. The library resource centre is stocked with a wide 
variety of materials and is considered central to the 
school’s curricula. 








3. There is adequate time allocated for reading and 
responding to literature. 








4. The program ensures that all students have some 
experience in selecting their own reading materials. 








5. Development and maintenance of adequate commu- 
nication with parents exists. 








6. Techniques such as reading aloud to students and 
having students share their reading with other 
students are employed. 








7. The atmosphere in the school, including the library 
resource centre, encourages curiosity about books 
and the disposition to read. 








8. Materials for the classroom reading centre are 
drawn from the central library resource centre 
collection on a circulating basis. 








9. The partnership between teachers and teacher- 
librarians extends to include connections with local 
authors, public librarians, and public libraries. 








10. The atmosphere in the school fosters students* 
willingness to express their honest responses to 
literary works. 
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Initiated 


In Process 


In Place 


11. Probing questions and active listening by teachers 
and teacher-librarians support students in 
developing their understanding of literary works. 








12. A plan is established for assessing students’ 
attitudes toward reading and understanding 
literature. 








13. The library resource centre provides access to resources 
for all students through a flexible timetable. 








14. A qualified teacher-librarian works with teachers 
to develop units of study that integrate the study 
of literature with other content areas through the 
exploration of themes. 








15. A library budget that is adequate to support the 
purchase of new resources and the maintenance of 
the collection is provided. 








16. The operation of the library resource centre empha- 
sizes accessibility of the collection and minimizes 
administrative barriers. 








17. The school’s scope and sequence of information 
skills includes literature appreciation as well as 
critical thinking skills. 








18. There is staff consensus on and commitment to the 
information skills/literature appreciation continuum. 
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Overview 



The samples provided in Part 2 illustrate how teachers and teacher-librarians 
can incorporate literature into other strands of the curriculum, while integrat- 
ing many of the ideas and critical components discussed in Part 1. 

In addition, these samples are intended as models that can 

□ clarify for users the features of cooperatively planned and taught units 

□ demonstrate, to a small extent, the range of possibilities that exist for 
instructional teams 

□ provide a starting point for those who have yet to work together as planning 
partners 

□ add to or lay the foundation for a reference collection of units to which 
instructional team members may refer as they cooperatively plan activities 
for students. 

The samples in this section employ a variety of themes or approaches. Each is 
classified under one of the following headings. 

□ Climate-Building Celebration 

The two climate-building celebrations provided in Part 2 involve the 
community as well as students from a variety of levels in activities designed 
to promote a climate for literacy. The samples consist of a brief general 
description of the celebration as well as some specific details. 

□ Sample Theme-Based Units, Sample Author-Based Units, and 
Sample Genre-Based Units 

The sample units are based on one of the three unit approaches described 
in Part 1, ‘Teaching Strategies” (thematic, genre, author). The three types 
of sample units all follow the same basic format. Each begins with intro- 
ductory copy that briefly describes the unit and stresses any points of 
importance. The introduction is followed by sub-sections identifying the 
integrated curriculum areas; the general unit goal(s); the contents of the 
unit or section (in an overview); the responsibilities agreed upon by the 
teacher and teacher-librarian in planning, preparing for, and teaching the 
unit; how students are grouped while working on the unit; how the unit is 
to be evaluated; and some of the required resources. A description of the 
lessons in the unit and sample support materials (student handouts, 
evaluation checklists, etc. in the unit appendices) comprise the bulk of the 
unit outline. Some units end with a list of resources that may be utilized in 
teaching the unit. 

Note: The selection and use of library resource centre materials is the responsibility 
of the individual school district. The resources mentioned in the following unit 
outlines are not recommended by the Ministry of Education and certainly may be 
replaced with those materials available at the local school level. 
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Book Blitz - 
Primary/Intermediate 

CLIMATE-BUILDING CELEBRATION 



The “Book Blitz” is an intensive eight-week literature celebration and 
promotional program that involves the school, the home, and the community 
in a wide variety of activities. Each week, the activities are based on a different 
theme, and all activities are cooperatively planned by a teacher and teacher- 
librarian team. The manner in which the Blitz is implemented in the classroom 
is left to the discretion of the individual teacher. The emphasis of the 
celebration is on reading as an enjoyable leisure-time activity. The goals of the 
celebration are to improve and encourage the leisure readinghabits of students by 

o providing opportunities for them to see adults from many walks of life 
enthusiastically reading and sharing their love of books 
o providing positive, successful “reading” experiences for every student in the 
school. (‘Heading” includes being read to or picture reading.) 

Essential elements of the “Book Blitz” celebration include 



a weekly information package for teachers, which includes a professional 
development component 

This package contains reading in content areas, evaluation sheets, a list of 
presenting vocabulary (ideas and suggestions), as well as information on the 
week's professional development component 
parental involvement 

In this component (entitled “Parents — Partners in Reading"), parents are 
asked to listen to their children read (or to read to their children) for a 
minimum of 15 minutes per night for 50 nights. 
community involvement 

Members of the community (parents, authors, actors, librarians, etc.) are 
invited to the school as guest readers. The guest readers read aloud to 
students during regularly-scheduled sessions called “Stories from the Rock- 
ing Chair. ” 

daily read aloud sessions in each classroom 

A list of great “ read-alouds " is prepared by the teacher and teacher -librarian 
team. As well as reading to their own class, teachers could exchange with 
another teacher, have students share the reading, or invite older students to 
read to small groups. 
students reading to themselves 

This component, entitled RIB-IT! (Read In Bed — It's Terrific!), encourages 
students to read for pleasure for a few minutes each night before they go to 
sleep. The hope is that students will continue reading for pleasure once the 
celebration is over. 
bulletin board displays 

Bulletin boards in various locations around the 
school promote the Blitz, inform students about 
upcoming events, and show student work. 
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Other elements that could be incorporated into the celebration include 
a special collections and displays of books in the library resource centre based 
on the week’s theme 

a lunchtime showings of films and videos based on books (This component 
could be entitled “Seen Any Good Books Lately?”) 
a a class “thermometer” to show how many books the entire class has read 
during the Blitz 

a a map (entitled “Read Your Way to...”) on which each student records how 
many books he or she has read during the Blitz. (On the map, each book 
read represents one step in a journey toward a chosen destination.) 
a promotional materials such as posters, certificates, and buttons. 

The overall effectiveness of “Book Blitz” activities is gauged by the number of 
participants, including parents, in individual programs (e.g., Parents — 
Partners in Reading) and contributions to bulletin boards. The success of the 
overall program is evident in any increase in circulation of library materials, 
students’ enthusiasm for reading, and the response of community members 
involved in the celebration. 

Sample Book Blitz Activities 

Following are three sample weeks of “Book Blitz” activities. iNote: A full 
description of the “Book Blitz” may be found in The Bookmark, volume 32, 
number 2 [December 1990], pp. 181-191.) A “To-Do Checklist” for the teacher/ 
teacher-librarian team is also supplied. This sample checklist identifies some 
of the items that may need distributing to participants prior to Week 1 of the 
Blitz. 

Outline for Week 1: Read in Bed — It’s Terrific! (RIB-IT!) 

Focus Read in Bed — It’s Terrific! 

Professional Development Topic Reading Like an Expert 
Student Activities 

o Take “Parents — Partners in Reading” letter and form home and begin 
reading 

o Plan route or first destination for “Read Your Way to...” 
o Design class thermometer to show how many books the entire class reads 
during the Blitz 

o Design a book cover for the Vancouver Public Library Adopt-a-Book program. 
Teacher Focus 

o Reading is Fun: Introduce students to and have them look at all kinds of 
reading material (books, short stories, magazines, non-fiction, riddles, 
jokes, newspapers, etc.) 

o Launch RIB-IT! by displaying frog posters and wearing the Frog RIB-IT! 

button (supplied in the weekly information package) 

□ Read aloud daily to the class 

o Have the teacher-librarian and learning assistance teacher introduce the 
class to the concept of Reading Like an Expert. Then practice and monitor 
Reading Like an Expert, so students get used to it. 

Community /Visitor Involvement 
o “Parents —Partners in Reading” program begins. 
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Outline for Week 5: Cold Turkey Week 

Focus Reading instead of watching television 

Professional Development Topic How Can We Encourage Reluctant Readers? 

Student Activities 

□ Read with parents as partners 

□ Update map 

□ Update class thermometer 

□ Get parent consent form signed for Cold Turkey Day 

□ Go "Cold Turkey” on Wednesday, March 1 

□ Sign up for "Reading Rockathon.” 

Teacher Focus 

□ Read aloud daily to the class 

□ Encourage students to go "Cold Turkey.” 

Community/Visitor Involvement 

□ "Stories from the Rocking Chair” read by people from the community. 
Additional Acti vities 

□ Screening of videos at lunchtime continues 

□ Assembly (Friday, March 3) for "Turkey” Awards. 



Outline for Week 7: Buddy Week 

Focus Book sharing with older and younger students 

Professional Development Topic Using Curriculum-Based Assessment in 
the Classroom. 

Student Activities 

□ Read with parents as partners 

□ Finish mapping and graphing — last data in Tuesday of Week 8 

□ Update class thermometer 

□ Tape stories for another class to listen to and enjoy 

□ Pop-ups and plasticine — partnering across the ages 

□ "Buddy” reading in the learning assistance centre. 

Teacher Focus 

□ Read aloud daily in class 

□ Cooperative teaching with another level o focus on reading. 

Additional Activity 

□ Videos at lunchtime in learning assistance centre continue to be screened. 
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Sample To-Do Checklist for the Teacher/Teacher- Librarian Team 



Introductory Week Date: 




1. Letter to parents to go out on the Thursday before Week 1 commences. | 


□ 




2. Newsletter for staff to include 




o objectives of the Blitz, as well as objectives for Week 1 | 


□ 




o professional development information on reading 






o overview of the Blitz 






□ feedback sheet for evaluation and suggestions. | 


□ 


i 


3. RIB-IT! frogs on posters and on lapel tags for teachers. | 


□ 


i 


4. Maps for Intermediate; bar graphs for Primary. j 


□ 


i 


5. Bookmark designs for National Book Festival Week to be handed in and 




judged so they can be duplicated and used during the promotion. j 


□ 


i 


6. Information package for teachers to include 




a reading in content areas | 


□ 




o reading rate and comprehension 






a reading observation checklist 






a reading strategies checklist (e.g., RAP — paraphrasing strategy) 






o reading practices and literacy development 


□ 


i 


a presenting vocabulary — ideas and suggestions 






a reasons for reading. 






7. A list of great “read-alouds.” | 


□ 


i 
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National Book Festival 
Play Presentations — 
Intermediate/Graduation 

CLIMATE-BUILDING CELEBRATION 



In celebration of the National Book Festival, students create a play based on a 
broad theme or topic such as “Heroes and Villains.” (Other possible themes 
include science fiction, mystery, fantasy, and fairy tales.) The theme is then 
divided into categories (e.g., “Heroes” includes mythological, historical, sports, 
cartoon, science fiction, and spy heroes, while “Villains” includes real or 
imaginary villains or monsters or evil clones of heroes). From one of the 
categories, students choose a character of interest and research that person. 
Then, working in groups of about six or seven, students integrate their diverse 
characters into an imaginative but believable play on a subject or theme. 

The plays are presented to a panel of guest judges (members of the local 
community) in a mini-theatre set up in the library resource centre. The goal of 
the celebration is to provide students with an opportunity to use their creative 
talents and reasoning powers to interdependent^ develop a group project for 
which they are totally responsible. 

The learning outcomes for the project are that students will 

□ discover the wealth of reading and audio-visual materials in the library 
resource centre 

□ experience the pleasure and knowledge that reading gives 

□ learn that writing is an evolving, trial-and-error process 

□ learn that, with persistence, solutions can be found for most problems 

□ understand the importance of project planning and organization and the 
delegation of responsibilities 

□ participate as responsible group members who understand the need for 
commitment to goals and people and the meaning of compromise 

□ recognize and respect the talents of others 

□ gain confidence in their own abilities and become more perceptive of the 
world around them 



The project can be concentrated in a two-month period before the National 
Book Festival Week. Alternatively, various components of the project can be 
scheduled throughout the school year. In planning the project, the teacher and 
teacher-librarian agree on individual responsibilities, which may be divided in 
the following manner. 



The teacher 

o prepares an information sheet for each student covering such pertinent 
information as the value of the project; criteria for 
presentations; dates for each class’s orientation period 
in the library resource centre; dates for submitting 
scripts, in-class presentations, and final presenta- 
tions; and responsibilities of both the group leaders 
and group members 
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□ motivates, encourages, and assists students as requested, or when groups 
have reached an obvious impasse 

□ evaluates the scripts, retaining them until after the presentations 

□ meets with each group to discuss ways to improve any weaknesses in the 
script before rehearsals begin 

□ prepares and distributes a “Do's and Don'ts” student resource sheet on 
staging, voice production, and acting 

□ serves as a drama coach for each group, as few students at this level have 
the necessary training and experience to do so 

□ checks with the school administration before scheduling play presentation 
dates to ensure that students involved in the project will not be absent on 
other school activities 

□ writes early dismissal slips for students who need permission from other 
teachers to leave their classes early to prepare for the presentation. 

The teacher-librarian 

□ identifies and secures sufficient resources on the established topic/theme 
and set the resources aside for students either to select from or to use as 
catalysts for ideas 

□ compiles and distributes a list of possible subject headings to be used for 
further searching 

□ provides a one-period orientation and search strategy lesson 

□ assists students, as necessary, to locate information about their characters 

□ directs students whose contemporary characters have been made famous 
through the media (e.g., sports heroes like Rick Hansen, rock stars like 
Madonna, and cartoon heroes like Batman) to the periodical indexes and 
specialized reference sources such as Current Biography 

□ assists students to prepare bibliographies in the correct format, distributing 
style guides as requested and posting samples in the library resource centre 
for easy reference 

□ assists and supervises groups directed to the library resource centre to work 
on scripts or rehearse plays 

□ judges one or more grades/levels in the presentations of plays in the class- 
room as well the presentation of the best plays from each class in the 
resource centre “theatre” 

□ assists the selected groups to practice in the library resource centre theatre 
in order to familiarize them with entrances, exits, changing areas, lighting, 
power sources, and other details in advance of the performance 

□ arranges printing and distribution of tickets for the final performances 
(Each level could have a different coloured ticket signifying a different day 
of the week, and finalists could be given five tickets to invite friends or 
relatives.) 

□ with the subject teacher's permission, issues early dismissal slips to all 
finalists and guests 

□ arranges to have certificates designed and printed by students in Visual 
Arts classes (Two types of certificates may be printed: one type acknowledg- 
ing participation only and the other acknowledging a winning play. A 
calligrapher could print the name of each student on a certificate, which 
may then be signed by the principal, teacher, and teacher-librarian.) 

□ arranges for either still photos or videotaping of winning plays as souvenirs 
for the present performers and inspiration for future performers. 
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Evaluation criteria for assessing student play presentations may include 
originality and continuity of plot, interaction of characters, voice projection, 
and stage presence. Each criteria can be marked out of 35, while sets, proper- 
ties, and costumes can be marked out of 15. In addition, scripts can be marked 
out of 50 and may be evaluated by the teacher on the basis of originality of plot, 
integration and credibility of characters, convincing dialogue, well defined 
conflict, and relevant theme. Students should receive the marks of their groups 
unless little or no contribution has been made. Evaluation sheets submitted by 
leaders and group members can be useful in arriving at marks for work habits. 

Note: A complete and detailed outline of National Book Festival Play 
Presentations may be found in The Bookmark , volume 32, number 2 
(December 1990), pp. 192-201. 
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Giants — Primary 

SAMPLE THEME-BASED UNIT 



This thematic unit was cooperatively planned and taught by the teacher and 
teacher-librarian. The unit integrates, under a single theme, all subjects of the 
curriculum taught over a 6-8 week period. Once students have completed the 
introductory lesson, they work on three sections, which could run either con- 
currently or consecutively. All sections focus on science, social studies, and 
language arts. The unit concludes with a “Giant” Fair. (Note : Section 1 involves 
both Intermediate and Primary students.) 



Integrated Visual Arts, Music, Social Studies, Science, Mathematics, Language Arts 
Curriculum 
Areas 

Goal To provide an imaginative setting rich with ideas and subject matter that 
entices children to learn 



Unit Overview 



a Introductory Activity Lesson 

□ Harry Jerome: Giants of History (Section 1 ) 

□ The Moon: A Giant by Night (Section 2) 

□ The Tall Tale: A Giant in Literature (Section 3) 

□ Concluding Event: A “Giant” Fair (Putting Our Giants to Rest) 



Intended 

Learning 

Outcomes 



By the end of this unit, students should be able to 

□ understand a little about the idea of interdependence 

□ understand that subject matter is interrelated 

□ recognize the value of interdependence with others (through experience 
with cooperative learning) 

a understand the curriculum content incorporated in this unit. 



Responsibilities 
Agreed upon by 
Team Partners 



The teacher 

o designs the unit overview 

o plans and teaches the subject areas of the unit that are not cooperatively 
taught 

o gathers help, material, and resources from parents, school (e.g., music 
teacher, learning assistance centre teacher, and student teacher), and 
neighbourhood (e.g., book a visit to the Planetarium, obtain back newspaper 
articles from The Vancouver Sun newspaper and public library). 




The teacher-librarian 

o cooperatively plans and teaches three sections of the unit, including: Harry 
Jerome: Giants of History , The Moon: A Giant by Night, and The Tall Tale: 
Giants of Literature 

o provides resource materials (print and non-print) for sections of the theme 
taught solely by the teacher. 
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Grouping 



Evaluation 



Integrated 

Curriculum 

Areas 

Goals 



Intended 

Learning 

Outcomes 



Combination of whole class, small groups, cooperative groups, and “buddy” 
groups with older children. 



o Teacher and teacher-librarian observation using notes and checklists 
o Examination and evaluation of projects and oral presentations 
o Interviews with students. 



Introductory Activity 

The teacher or teacher-librarian introduces the theme of this unit by reading 
one or two fictional or non-fictional stories about giants. Stories are read to 
students each day. 

As a class, students brainstorm as many categories of giants as possible. Ideas 
from the brainstorming session are made into a class chart. (Some possibilities 
include: historical giants [e.g., Goliath of Gath]; human-made giants [e.g., 
statue of Harry Jerome in Stanley Park, or a large building]; mythical giants 
[e.g., Sasquatch, Ogopogo]; and giants of our imagination [e.g., Paul Bunyan].) 



Section 1 : Harry Jerome: Giants of History 

The event that inspired the development of this section was the erection and 
unveiling of a giant commemorative statue of Harry Jerome in Stanley Park. 
(Harry Jerome was an Olympic athlete, B.C. school teacher, and human- 
itarian; a “giant” of whom B.C. can be proud.) In this section, Intermediate 
students research the life of Harry Jerome, then make their research and time 
available to Primary students. 

Note that students should continue their daily independent reading of the 
resources on giants provided in the library resource centre. Students should 
also be encouraged to read the classroom collection. (Please see “Responsibilities 
Agreed upon by Team Members” for a description of the classroom collection.) 



Social Studies, Visual Arts, Music (singing), Mathematics 



o To teach students about a great British Columbian who rose from humble 
beginnings, who endured pain and hardship, who fought for pride and 
honour, and who gave something back to his people, especially to the 
children of B.C. 

o To increase awareness/understanding between racial groups, and between 
individuals, and so in some small way to strive for comradeship and respect 
between the children in the school. 



By the end of this section, students should be able to 
o explain something about Harry Jerome's life 
o demonstrate how they can cooperate with and learn 
from other children in the school 
o understand what is meant by racial prejudice. 



in 
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Responsibilities 
Agreed upon by 
Team Partners 



The teacher-librarian 

o collects data (print and non-print) on Harry Jerome 
a identifies and provides a classroom collection of stories about people of 
various racial groups who have made a contribution to history (large or 
small) or whose story would help to bring about understanding between 
children 

a selects portions of the story Black Like Me to read aloud to the Primary and/ 
or Intermediate class (see Lesson 8). (The book, Black Like Me, documents 
the true story of how a white journalist artificially changed the colour of his 
skin and then went and lived in society as a black. He experienced prejudice 
first hand.) For Intermediate students, excerpts from the video, The Gods 
Must Be Crazy are selected. The video excerpts should illustrate how 
difficult it is to understand and be understood in some life situations. CNote : 
Copyright permission for public performance must be obtained prior to 
showing in schools.) 



The teacher 

□ books library resource centre time and planning time with the teacher- 
librarian 

□ accompanies students, teacher-librarian, and parent volunteers on a field 
study to Stanley Park 

□ sets up the library resource centre with appropriate materials in prepara- 
tion for the teaching sessions. 



The Lessons 



Lesson 1: Library Resource Centre (Teacher-librarian and Intermedi- 
ate teacher with whole class) 



□ 



a 



a 



o 



a 




Teacher-librarian lays out newspaper publicity and the program for the 
unveiling ceremony of the statue of Harry Jerome. Large glossy pictures are 
also displayed. 

Students are placed in “buddy* groups (more-skilled readers with less- 
skilled readers) to read the materials displayed. 

Teacher and teacher-librarian meet with small groups of students and 
discuss what makes greatness. Students are also asked to offer suggestions 
for activities to be completed when on the field study to Harry Jerome's 
memorial statue. (Student suggestions are in addition to activities planned 
cooperatively by the teacher and teacher-librarian. See Lesson 2 for some 
possible field study activities.) 

Follow-up is provided through Learning Logs (Students think about and 
record what they think makes a person great enough to have a statue raised 
in his or her honour.) 

Any arrangements for the field study (such as sending notices home with 
students informing parents of the proposed field study and asking for 
parent volunteers) are undertaken by teachers and students. Students are 
also informed that they will be required to present the information learned 
from this lesson and from the field study to a Primary level “buddy* in a 
written format. 
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Lesson 2: Field Study (Teacher-librarian, Intermediate teacher and 
class and parent volunteers) 

□ During the visit to the statue, students 

— read the plaque (work out Harry Jerome’s age when he died, etc.) 

— note the beauty, “movement,” and precision of the sculpture 

— imagine what was going on in the athlete’s mind while he was racing 

— record, on a drawing of the runner (provided by the teacher) with a 
comic strip bubble, what they think Harry Jerome might have been 
thinking as he ran his last race 

— estimate and check the height and width of the statue, the length of its 
shadow, etc. 



Lesson 3: Classroom (Teacher-librarian, teacher, and Intermediate class) 

a Students are reminded that they will be presenting their knowledge of 
Harry Jerome to Primary students and, as a class, process writing is 
reviewed/discussed. (Please see Teaching Strategies” in Part 1 of this 
resource book for more information on process writing.) 

□ The class discusses and decides on a suitable format for presenting 
information to younger students. The issue of readability and the need 
for illustrations are also discussed. 

a Students write a clean first draft in preparation for the next lesson. 



Lesson 4: Primary Classroom (Primary and Intermediate teachers 
with Primary and Intermediate classes) 

□ Primary and Intermediate teachers “buddy” students in the two classes (a 
Primary student with an Intermediate student). 

□ Intermediate students share their first drafts with their buddies, ask their 
buddies what improvements could be made, and then answer any questions 
their buddies may have. 

□ A Primary student representative thanks the Intermediate students and 
teacher. 

□ Learning Logs are used by all students to record answers to the following 
questions. 

— “What thing about Harry Jerome did you admire most?” 

— “What thing made you most sad?” 

a Based on the Primary students response to and questions about their first 
drafts, Intermediate students complete a final edit of their documents. 

(This could be undertaken as homework.) Each Primary buddy then 
receives a copy of the finished document. 
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Lesson 5: Primary and Intermediate Classroom (Primary and Interme- 
diate teachers, each with their respective class) 

o In preparation for Lesson 9 (where a guest speaker comes to the school), 

— the Primary class writes a letter of invitation to a community member 
who knew Harry Jerome 

— the Intermediate and Primary classes both prepare a list of questions to 
ask the guest. (These questions should be guided so that students gain 
an understanding of Harry Jerome — what motivated him, what he 
stood for, and how he succeeded.) Student “recorders” could be chosen 
from each class to record suggested questions. 

— a moderator is chosen (possibly an Intermediate student). Note that if a 
student is chosen as moderator, he or she should understand the “duties” 
of a moderator (to ensure that questions stay on track and that every- 
body gets a chance to ask questions). 

o A final list of questions is provided to each student prior to the guest 

speaker’s visit. (This list could be compiled by the two student recorders and 
could be an amalgamation of the two class lists. Alternatively, each recorder 
could provide a class list of questions to classmates and any redundancies 
between the two lists can be dealt with on an ad hoc basis in Lesson 9.) 



Lessons 6 and 7: Library Resource Centre (Primary and Intermediate 
teachers and teacher-librarian, with Primary and Intermediate 
classes) 

o The three teachers each take one-third of the Primary class and one-third of 
the Intermediate class and read pre-selected stories that complement or 
parallel Harry Jerome’s story. (Note : Teachers may prefer to read to the 
Primary and Intermediate groups separately.) 
o As follow-up, students write a poem on the theme of greatness or on Harry 
Jerome. For example, 



Black. 

Spit on, 

Laughed at, 

Scorned, 

Black. 

Welcomed. 

Fed, 

Clothed, 

Befriended, 

Accepted. 

Note: It is better to have children write positive verse unless they have actually 
experienced hurt and need to “get it out.” 
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Lesson 8: Library Resource Centre (Primary and Intermediate teachers 
with their respective classes; teacher-librarian with either class) 

Note: Appropriate excerpts from Black Like Me may be read to Intermediate 
students as well as to Primary students. For simplicity sake, however, the 
following assumes that Black Like Me will be used only with Primary students, 
while the video The Gods Must be Crazy will be used with Intermediate students. 

The Primary Class 

a The teacher or the teacher-librarian introduces Black Like Me and tells how 
and why a white journalist wanted to masquerade as a black. Students are 
then asked to predict what will happen in Black Like Me. 
o The teacher-librarian or teacher reads selected excerpts of Black Like Me, 
which have been chosen because they are not too “heavy” for young children. 

□ As a follow-up activity, 

— students check the predictions they made at the start of the lesson 

— students are asked why they think Harry Jerome was accepted (Student 
responses are recorded in their Learning Logs.) 

— students record in their Learning Logs what they can do to help a 
person from another ethnic group feel accepted. 

The Intermediate Class 

□ The teacher-librarian shows excerpts from The Gods Must Be Crazy to 
students (to illustrate how difficult it is to understand and be understood in 
some life situations). One option is to show the “bushman shooting the 
cattle” scene and ask the children to predict what will happen next. 

□ As a follow-up activity, 

— students are asked why they think Harry Jerome was accepted. Student 
responses are recorded in their Learning Logs. 

— students also record in their Learning Logs what they can do to help a 
person from another ethnic group feel accepted. 



Lesson 9: Library Resource Centre (Primary and Intermediate teachers, 
teacher-librarian, Primary and Intermediate classes, and guest speaker) 

□ Once the guest speaker has had a chance to describe his or her relationship 
to Harry Jerome and to tell a few anecdotes, students take turns asking the 
guest speaker questions from their prepared list. The moderator keeps the 
session moving. 

□ As a follow-up, letters of thanks are written to the guest speaker and 
students note in their Learning Logs what they think Harry Jerome stood for. 



Lesson 10: Classroom (Primary and Intermediate teachers with their 
own class) 



Students choose a person they have seldom “buddied” or played with before, 
think a little, and write a tribute to that person. The 
tribute should state the strengths and “gifts” of the 
person. Students then share their thoughts with the 
class. 
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a The class discusses the idea of civil rights, and students make a list of “My 
Civil Rights ” C Note : Primary students may find the concept of “civil” rights 
a difficult one, so teachers may wish to concentrate on “My Rights as a 
Child”) 

□ The lesson is concluded by having students 

— share their lists of rights 

— sing “It’s a Small World After All” and “Will You Be My Friend?”. 



Section 2: The Moon: A Giant by Night 

In this section, Primary students rotate through eight learning stations. 

(Please note that due to the nature of the activities, it is necessary to have a 
teacher at most stations. Therefore, teachers and teacher-librarians may wish 
to either limit the number of stations offered during each session or enlist the 
help of other teachers, such as the learning assistance teacher or student teachers.) 



Integrated Visual Arts, Music, Physical Education, Mathematics, Language Arts 
Curriculum 
Areas 

Goal To add to student knowledge about the moon 



Intended 

Learning 

Outcomes 



By the end of this section, students should be able to 

□ understand that the moon gets its light from the sun, and that there is both 
day and night on the moon 

□ understand that the moon has a path around the sun that takes one month 
to complete 

□ understand that the moon only appears to change in shape 

□ understand that the turning of the earth makes it seem as though the moon 
moves across the sky each night 

□ understand that the same side of the moon is always turned to the earth 

□ understand that humans have walked on the moon. 



Responsibilities 
Agreed upon 
by Team 
Partners 



The teacher and teacher librarian 

a book planning time and resource centre time for the class 

□ each design and prepare half of the stations (four), including task cards and 
worksheets 

□ team-teach the introductory lesson 

o each supervise or provide supervisors for half of the stations (four) 
o interact with the children, monitoring their learning and checking their 
responses. 




The teacher 

o prepares student record books for the unit (round “Moon” booklets with 
yellow covers; one per student) 

o prepares a blank calendar on which small groups of students will draw the 
way the moon looks each night 

a has all materials ready for each session (chart paper, felt pens, etc.) 

a ensures that students are equipped for each class 

□ communicates with the music teacher so that music classes can correlate 
with this unit. 
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The teacher-librarian 

a selects books on the moon (fiction and non-fiction) 
a orders audio-visual materials from the district collection 
a obtains and has ready all audio-visual materials needed for each session 
a sets up and has stations ready for each session. 



Grouping Whole class for introductory lesson; smaller groups when using stations 



The Lessons 

Introductory Lesson: Library Resource Centre (Teacher and teacher- 
librarian with whole class) 

Materials 

Chart paper; felt pens; filmstrip, film, or video on “the moon” 

Suggested Procedure 

1. The teacher or teacher-librarian leads the class in a brainstorming session, 
using the following four headings. 

a What you know about the moon 
a What the moon looks like 

□ When you can see it 

□ Where you can see it 

The other teacher records student suggestions on chart paper. 

2. The class then sorts the brainstormed ideas into a “What we know for sure 
is true” list and a “What we are not sure about” list. A list of questions 
under the heading “What we would like to know” is also generated. 

3. The audio-visual choice is screened. The class then decide 

□ what items/questions from the “not sure about” and “want to know” lists 
have been answered 

□ what items/questions are still unanswered 

□ what new items or questions have been generated by the audio-visual 
presentation. 

4. Each student records, in their “Moon” booklet, 

□ three things I know about the moon 

□ three things Tm not sure about the moon 

a any other questions he or she may have about the moon. 



Subsequent Lessons: Library Resource Centre 



All stations are set out in the library resource centre. 
The following sub- sections outline the concepts, 
materials required, and activities to be undertaken at 
three possible learning stations. 
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Station 1 



Concepts 

a The moon appears to change during the course of the day and night. 

□ The moon appears to change during a month. 

Materials 

Picture set showing a night moon (full moon: yellowish-orange, dark sky) and a 
day moon 

Activities 

a Students study the pictures. 

o Students consider arid discuss the following questions (Note: Use the same 
questions for the night moon and the day moon.) 

— When do you see this sky? 

— How often in a month do you think you would see a sky like this? 

— Where would you see this moon? 

— How would you describe this moon? 
o On a chart, the group lists 

— What we’re sure of already 

— What we still want to know. 

o Students start a group moon calendar, drawing the moon as it appears each 
night and each day for one month. 



Station 2 

Concepts 

o The moon has a path (counterclockwise around the earth). 

□ The moon takes one month to circle the earth. 

Materials 

Pictures of the earth/moon system, and a model of the earth and moon 

Activities 

a Students study the model and pictures. 

□ Students play the parts of the “sun,” “earth,” and “moon,” in groups of three, 
dramatizing the relationship between them. The “sun” stands in the middle, 
the “earth” turns slowly in circles away from the “sun” and then back again. 
The “moon” slowly moves around the earth. The “earth” and “sun” move in a 
counterclockwise direction. 

o In their booklets, students draw the path of the moon around the earth. 



Station 3 

Concepts 

o The moon gets its light from the sun. 

□ There is day and night on the moon. 

Materials 

Styrofoam balls to represent the sun, moon, earth; flashlight 
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Activities 

a In a dark room, the teacher and teacher-librarian use the flashlight and 
balls to demonstrate the movement of the moon, earth, and sun to students. 
Students then answer the following questions, writing their answers in 
their booklets. 

— When can you see the moon? 

— When can you not see the moon? 

— What makes the moon look bright? 

— Where is it daytime on the moon? 

— Where is it night time on the moon? 

a Students watch a film or examine print material or overheads on 
"Reflecting on the Moon.” 

a Students draw daytime and night time on the moon in their booklets, then 
finish this sentence: "We can see the moon when...” 



Section 3: The Tall Tale: A Giant in Literature 

In this section on the tall tale, students study tall tales about “giants” and 
then, in small groups, use their knowledge to develop a tall tale of their own. 
Each original tall tale is presented orally to the class using figures and sets 
made by the small group. (Note : The Visual Arts teacher is involved in this 
section.) 

Note: Iin order to facilitate student understanding, Lessons 9 to 12 should be 
taught consecutively with Lessons 5 to 8. 



Integrated Visual Arts, Social Studies, Language Arts 
Curriculum 
Areas 

Goal To provide opportunities for Primary students to tell stories using the 
characteristics of the tall tale 



Intended 

Learning 

Outcomes 



By the end of this section, students should be able to 
a understand the characteristics of the tall tale as a literary genre 

□ understand the concepts of storyline (plot), characterization, and setting in 
relation to the tall tale 

□ appreciate the tall tale. 



Responsibilities 
Agreed upon by 
Team Partners 



The teacher 

a plans with the teacher-librarian and books resource centre space and time 
a oversees tall tale art projects 

a arranges opportunities for presentation of student's original tall tales to 
other classes 

a selects and presents a poorly-told story (Lesson 8) 
a together with the teacher-librarian, develops an 
evaluation sheet for use by the audience of the tall 
tale presentations. 
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The teacher-librarian 

o locates a variety of tall tales at different reading levels, borrowing from 
other libraries if necessary 

□ listens to and coaches students on their storytelling as a prelude to their 
final presentations 

□ selects and presents a well-told story (Lesson 8) 
a helps develop a presentation evaluation sheet. 



Grouping Combination of whole class, small groups, and cooperative groups 



Evaluation 



a Each lesson involving students in a cooperative group work (Lessons 4-11) 
is self-evaluated by students. Students use a teacher-made checklist (see 
the sample checklist provided in Appendix A). The teacher or teacher- 
librarian initials the checklist. 

□ Students make several entries in their Learning Logs. 

a The teacher-librarian or teacher provides a written comment for each group 
on their oral presentation of their tall tale. 

□ The audience (a visiting class and teacher) is asked for feedback. 



The Lessons 

Lesson 1: Library Resource Centre and Classroom (Teacher and 
teacher-librarian, each with half Primary class) 

□ The teacher and teacher-librarian present a variety of books with pictures 
and lead a group discussion that encourages students to compare and 
contrast pictures in books. Students are also encouraged to respond to the 
settings and then predict the type of characters to be found in the stories. 
Sample discussion questions include 

— What is the mood? 

— What do you think this character is about to do? 

— WTiat do you think will happen next? 

□ The group uses a simple storyline to plot familiar stories. 

a Students record, in their Learning Logs, the answers to the following questions. 

— Who is your favourite storybook character? 

— What sort of setting would you use if you were writing a Star Wars-type 
story? 



Lesson 2 and 3: Library Resource Centre and Classroom (Teacher and 
teacher-librarian, each with half class) 




Teacher and teacher-librarian read aloud several tall tales. 

Students discuss the use of superlatives and imagery in the tall tales. 
Students write superlative descriptions (e.g., Pecos Bill was the fastest 
cowboy in the west; Paul Bunyan was as tall as a Douglas fir tree). 
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Lesson 4: Classroom (Teacher with whole class) 



□ Working in cooperative groups of three, students discuss and prepare and 
outline the themes and characters for an original tall tale. The outline is 
recorded in the form of a chart. 

□ As a follow-up, students record in their Learning Logs what could have 
been done to make the cooperative group work better. 



Lessons 5 and 6: Classroom (Visual Arts teacher with the whole class) 

a The cooperative groups create clay or dough figures of the characters in 
their original tall tale. (These figures are used as visual aids to student oral 
presentations of their original tall tales to the class.) 



Lesson 7 and 8: Classroom (Visual Arts teacher and the whole class) 

□ The cooperative groups create a set for the characters of their tall tale. 
a Some of the materials required for sets include: 

— a foam-type base, 52 cm x 40 cm (house insulation works well); one base 
per group 

— tempera paints 

— glue 

— cardboard (for buildings) 

— papier mach£ (for elevations, if necessary) 

— toothpicks or skewers (to support cardboard creations). 

□ Students continue working on these sets for the next two Visual Arts periods. 



Lesson 9 and 10: Library Resource Centre (Teacher and teacher- 
librarian with the whole class) 

□ The cooperative groups develop the storyline for their original tall tales. 

□ The teacher and teacher-librarian confer with each group to encourage oral 
development of the storyline and to scribe for the groups. 



Lessons 11 and 12: Library Resource Centre and Classroom (Teacher 
and teacher-librarian, each with half class) 

a Teacher and teacher-librarian present a well-told story and a poorly-told story. 
a As a class, students discuss what elements constitute successful storytelling. 
□ Students record, in their Learning Logs, what they have learned about 
storytelling. 



Lesson 13: Library Resource Centre (Teacher and Teacher-Librarian 
with whole class) 



□ Cooperative groups practise telling their tall tales, 
moving their characters in their sets. Teacher and 
teacher-librarian circulate to assist as necessary. 
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□ Using coloured paper, crayons, and felt pens, students create invitations to 
be sent to prospective student audiences. 

□ Each group appoints one person to introduce their tall tale to the audience 
by giving a thumbnail sketch of the story. 

□ The class selects one person to give the audience some background informa- 
tion on how they created their tall tale presentations. 

Lesson 14: Library Resource Centre and Classroom (Teacher, teacher- 
librarian, whole class, and audience) 

o As the audience enters, evaluation sheets are distributed. The audience is 
asked to read the sheets and to keep the criteria in mind as they watch, 
o Cooperative groups present their tall tales to the audience, using the 
finished settings and props to bring the stories to life, 
o At the conclusion of each presentation, the audience provides feedback, 
o The teacher and teacher-librarian also evaluate each presentation on the 
basis of what elements of successful storytelling were used. (The elements of 
successful storytelling were discussed by the class in Lesson 8.) 



Lesson 15: Library Resource Centre (Teacher and teacher-librarian 
with the whole class) 

□ Students read their Learning Logs to review their entries. 

□ Students record a final entry in their Learning Logs by answering the 
following questions. 

— What was the best part of the project for you? 

— What was the least enjoyable part? 

— What was one important thing that you learned? 

□ Students share their responses in their cooperative groups. 



Culminating Activity 

The class members plan and prepare a “Giant” Fair (Putting Our Giants to 
Rest) in which students display their finished work, read aloud favourite tall 
tales to small “audiences,” and answer questions posed by visitors to the fair. 
Parents and other family members as well as the community are invited to 
participate in the fair. 
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Possible Unit Resources 

Audio-Visual 



a American Folk Heroes (six filmstrips and cassettes) SVE Instructional Materials 
o The Art of Storytelling: Tall Tales (video) SVE Instructional Materials. 



Huck, Charlotte S., Hepler, Susan, and Hickman, Janice. (1987) Children’s 
Literature in the Elementary School (4th ed.). New York, NY: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston. 

Johnson, David W. and Johnson, Roger T. (1984) Cooperation in the Classroom. 
Edina, MN: Interaction Book Company, pp. 27-33 and 46-53. 

Stoutenburg, A (1968) American Tail-Tale Animals. New York, NY: Viking 
Press. 



Tall Tale Collection 

Basic tall tale stories have famous heroes, many of which suit the purpose of 
this unit. Stories about the following could be obtained: 

□ Pecos Bill — Cowboy 
a Paul Bunyan — Lumberman 
a Alfired Bulltop Stormalong — Sailor 
o John Henry — Railroad Man. 



Books 






ERIC 
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Gold Rush — Intermediate 
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The following unit uses two pieces of fiction 0 Cariboo Runaway and Gold Fever 
Trail), as well as textbooks and other resources, to help students gain insights 
into the life and times of Cariboo gold rush miners, settlers, shopkeepers, and 
road workers. Since mapping, note taking, the use of encyclopedias, and other 
research and study skills are required by students, it is necessary to check that 
students’ mastery of these skills is adequate before beginning work on this 
unit. This unit requires approximately 16 one-hour periods to complete. 



Goal To develop an understanding of the challenges and way of life of various people 
involved in the Cariboo gold rush 



Integrated Language Arts, Social Studies, Physical Education, Visual Arts, Performing 
Curriculum Arts (drama) 

Areas 



Unit Overview Lesson 1 — simulation game 

Lesson 2 — debriefing from simulation game 

Lesson 3 — the role of the native peoples of B.C. in the gold rush 

Lesson 4 and 5 — forming the colony of B.C. 

Lesson 6 — writing a letter from the gold fields 
Lesson 7 — character study and use of thesaurus 
Lesson 8 — identifying the elements of story 

Lesson 9-12 — cooperative group work: note taking, diary writing, research 

tasks, understanding physical labour, pioneer life skills 

Lesson 13 — place of obstacles in gold rush life and in plot development 

Lesson 14 — responding to an adventure novel 

Lessons 15 and 16 — presentation of cooperative groups’ work. 



Responsibilities 
Agreed upon by 
Team Partners 



The teacher 

o organizes and determines the division of responsibilities for the simulations 
(gold rush fever and physical exertion sections) 
o prepares official “licences" 
a prepares resources for simulations 
o prepares an overhead of a map of the world 
a reads aloud portions of Gold Fever Trail and Cariboo Runaway 
a reviews letter writing 
o reviews the use of the thesaurus 
o teaches lessons on story elements 
o conducts activities found in the social studies text 
{Canada: Building Our Nation) 
a plans, designs, and prepares the final assignment 
(task cards and evaluation) 
o facilitates activities in pioneer life skills. 
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The teacher-librarian 

□ facilitates activities in the simulations 

□ locates Cariboo Runaway and Gold Fever Trail , or other appropriate novels, 
to be read aloud to students 

□ reads aloud portions of Cariboo Runaway and Gold Fever Trail 

a prepares the assignment sheets on the life of a gold miner, the life of a 
shopkeeper, the life of a facilitator, and the life of a settler 

□ devises research cards and task cards 

□ plans and presents the lesson in which students respond to an adventure novel 
o plans, designs, and prepares activities and instruction cards for pioneer life 

skills 

o selects a short adventure story for the teacher to use in the lesson on the 
place of obstacles in gold rush life and on plot development. 



Grouping Combination of whole class and small, cooperative groups 



Evaluation 0 Students self-evaluate their advancement in knowledge and understanding 
through the use of a pre-test and post-test. (The pre-test [see the sample in 
Appendix A] is given prior to Lesson 1, and the same test is given as a post- 
test at the end of the unit.) The findings of the pre-test also help teachers 
determine which of the suggested lessons in this unit should be taught. For 
example, if it is found that there is a 85 per cent mastery of how to use a 
thesaurus, exclude the topic completely from Lesson 7. Also, students who 
have mastered a specific skill need not attend the lesson introducing or 
reviewing that skill, but may continue work on a current assignment. 

□ Teachers evaluate the tasks assigned throughout the unit. 

□ For the final project (see Lessons 9-12 and 15-16), 

— students receive an overall mark (out of 10) for their group’s presenta- 
tion. They also receive an individual mark out of 5 for their part in the 
presentation. (Teachers may wish to evaluate such elements as 
audibility, clarity, and enthusiasm.) 

— the teacher and teacher-librarian prepare a mark sheet. As each student 
speaks, the teachers individually record a mark they feel the student 
deserves. A mark for the group is also recorded, based on overall presen- 
tation, including content, organization, and clarity. The teachers then 
confer to come up with final mark for each group and for each student. 



Unit Resources 



o Conner, Daniel C. G. (1985). Canada: Building Our Nation. Scarborough, 
Ont.: Prentice-Hall. 

o Duncan, Frances. (1976). Cariboo Runaway . Don Mills, Ont.: Burns & 
MacEachem. 

a Hughes, Monica. (1974). Gold Fever Trail . Edmonton, Alta.: J. M. LeBell. 
a Neering, Rosemary. (1974). Gold Rush . Vancouver, B.C.: Fitzhenry and 
Whiteside. 

□ Pioneer Community — Crafts [filmstrip kit]. Moreland-Latchford, 1970. 




The Lessons 



Lesson 1: Open Area (Teacher and teacher-librarian with 
whole class) 

This lesson is a simulation activity that aims to illustrate to students some of 
the psychological impacts of gold rush fever. In this simulation, the coastline 
between San Francisco and Victoria is outlined in lime on the playing field, 
and four teams run a relay race. The aim of the race is for as many members of 
the team as possible to complete the course as quickly as possible. 



Intended Learning Outcome 

By the end of this lesson, students should be able to 
□ appreciate the psychological impact of gold rush fever. 



Materials 

a 4 shovels 
a 4 tent pegs 

□ 4 rocks (to hammer pegs into the ground) 

□ 4 knapsacks 

□ 16 bricks (4 labelled "food,” 4 labelled “clothing,” 8 labelled “hardware”) 

□ 4 bags of marbles, each containing one yellow cat’s eye marble 

□ multiple copies of a map of the west coast of North America (B.C. to 
California; one per student) 

□ felt pens 

□ chocolate money as a reward (optional) 

□ lime to outline coast on the field 

□ chart paper and felt pens 



Suggested Procedure 

1 . The teacher introduces the activity by informing students that they will be 
simulating the gold rush by running a relay race, and that the aim of the 
race is to complete the course as quickly and as accurately as possible. The 
teacher also stresses that 

□ any mistakes in the procedure of the race means disqualification for the 
individual 

a the first person in the team follows the procedure and the second person 
reverses the procedure, replacing all items picked up by the first person. 
The third and fourth person repeat the procedure, and so on. Each person 
must watch the person in front so as not to miss any steps and be 
disqualified. 

2. The teacher-librarian describes the race procedure: 

□ Run across the field to me. I will hand out $20 in 
monopoly money on a first come, first serve basis. 

□ Run to the teacher and give him/her $15 for 
tickets for your passage from San Francisco to 
Victoria. 
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□ Run back to me and, on a map, trace the route from San Francisco to 
Victoria. Star your destination. 

□ Pick up knapsack and supplies list from the “store” near me. (Teachers 
please refer to Appendix B for a sample supplies list.) 

□ Run to where the coastline has been marked in lime. 

□ Heel-toe along the coastline to Victoria, where supplies and shovels are 
located. 

□ Pick up needed supplies (in the form of bricks) from the list and put in 
knapsack. Carry the shovel. Also, leave $5 in the box to pay for your gold 
mining licence. Carry your licence in your hand. 

□ Crawl under the row of chairs. (N.B. Some other obstacle to simulate the 
difficult trip up Fraser River may be used instead of a row of chairs.) 

□ Locate one bag of marbles at end of obstacle and find the yellow cat’s eye 
marble (gold). Carry the “gold” in your hand. 

□ Run to the finish and hammer your tent peg and licence into the ground. 
(This is your gold claim.) 

□ Hand your full knapsack, shovel, and gold to the next person in your 
team. This person reverses the procedure, replacing any items. 

3. The relay race is run and the winning team is rewarded with chocolate 
money (optional). 

4. At the end of the race, a few minutes are spent discussing how students felt 
while they were running their leg of the relay. Student feelings are listed by 
the teacher-librarian on chart paper. (This chart paper is retained for use in 
the next lesson.) Alternately, students could note their feelings in their 
Learning Logs. 



Lesson 2: Classroom (Teacher and teacher-librarian with 
whole class) 

Intended Learning Outcomes 

By the end of this lesson, students should be able to 
o state at least four places of origin of gold rush participants 
o describe at least five obstacles encountered during a gold rush. 

Materials 

o Cariboo Runaway 

o list of feelings generated by students at the end of Lesson 1 
o overhead of world map 

o picture of a gold miner ( Canada : Building Our Nation, p.64) 
o relay analysis sheet (see Appendix C for sample) 
o Canada: Building Our Nation, Unit H, Chapter 2 (pp. 62-75; teacher 
background reading) 

Suggested Procedure 

1. The teacher begins the lesson by reading the first chapter or two of Cariboo 
Runaway to the class. (The teacher or teacher-librarian reads portions of 
this story aloud to the class each lesson, up to and including Lesson 7.) 
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2. The teacher leads students in a discussion on what gold is, what it is used 
for, and why it is valuable. 

3. Using a world map on the overhead projector, the teacher-librarian shows 
students where gold miners came from and what route they travelled to 
Victoria. (The settlers who eventually inhabited B.C. came from all over the 
world.) 

4. The teacher-librarian shows a picture of a gold miner, and students suggest 
some of the problems miners would encounter. 

5. Using the list of feelings from Lesson 1 as a reminder, the teacher leads the 
class in a discussion of the psychological impact of gold rush fever (e.g., 
"Why is it referred to as gold rush 'fever* *?). 

6. The class analyses the relay race in Lesson 1 and associates race 
procedures to what gold rush participants went through. 

7. Students complete a worksheet (see the sample in Appendix C) in which 
they sequence the steps of the relay and associate the race obstacles with 
the obstacle a gold rush participant would have encountered. 

8. Teacher and teacher-librarian review the worksheet and elaborate on the 
Fraser River gold rush using information from Canada: Building Our 
Nation , Unit II, Chapter 2. 



Lesson 3 Classroom (Teacher with whole class) 

Intended Learning Outcomes 

By the end of this lesson, students should be able to 

□ demonstrate an understanding of the position of native Indians living in 
British Columbia at the time of the gold rush 

o understand the impact of the gold rush on the life of the native people. 

Materials 

o Canada: Building Our Nation , Unit II, Chapter 3: Meeting at Lac La Hache 

a Cariboo Runaway (further chapters) 

Suggested Procedure 

1- The students read Chapter 3 of Canada: Building Our Nation and then 
complete the first activity ("Recalling the Past”) at the end of the chapter. 

2. The class discusses the question posed in the third activity ("Predicting the 
Future”) at the end of Chapter 3. 

3. Students record in their Learning Logs their personal 
opinions on the issue discussed in class. 



4. The teacher concludes the lesson by reading a little 
more of Cariboo Runaway . 
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Lessons 4 and 5: Classroom (Teacher with whole class) 

Intended Learning Outcome 

By the end of these two lessons, students should be able to 

□ state why individuals in the 19th century were interested in forming 
colonies in the region now known as British Columbia. 

Materials 

□ Canada: Building Our Nation, Unit II, Chapter 4: Forming the Colony of 
British Columbia 

□ Cariboo Runaway 

Suggested Procedure 

1. The teacher reads further chapters of Cariboo Runaway to the class. 

2. Students read Canada: Building Our Nation, Chapter 4. 

3. Students complete the activities at the end of Chapter 4. 



Lesson 6: Classroom (Teacher and teacher-librarian with 
whole class) 

Intended Learning Outcomes 

By the end of this lesson, students should be able to 

□ follow the format for personal letter writing 

□ be aware of the complexities of emotional response to a situation outlined in 
a story. 

Materials 

□ Gold Fever Trail (pp. 1-37) 

□ Cariboo Runaway (further chapters) 

Suggested Procedure 

1. The teacher-librarian introduces the story, Gold Fever Trail by Monica 
Hughes, and reads the first one-third of the novel aloud to the class. 

2. Students complete a mind map that shows the feelings experienced by the 
characters in the first portion of the story. 

3. The teacher reviews the format for letter writing with the class (date, 
salutation, closing, etc.). 

4. Each student assumes either the role of Sarah or the role of Harry and 
writes a letter to his or her father explaining his/her emotions and plans. 
The student, still in role, also outlines the events and difficulties he or she 
expects to encounter. 

5. The teacher concludes the lesson by reading further chapters of Cariboo 

Runaway. 
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Lesson 7: Library Resource Centre (Teacher and teacher- 
librarian with whole class) 

Intended Learning Outcomes 

By the end of this lesson, student should be able to 

□ demonstrate listening skills 

□ use a thesaurus. 

Materials 

□ Gold Fever Trail (pp. 38-66) 

□ Cariboo Runaway (final portion) 

□ thesauruses (enough for one per group of three) 

Suggested Procedure 

1. The teacher reads the second one-third of Gold Fever Trail to the class. 

2. The class discusses the characters, and students suggest personal 
attributes of the children. 

3. The class come to a consensus on one word that would describe the children 
(e.g., plucky). 

4. In groups of three, students brainstorm a list of synonyms for the word 
chosen by the class to describe the children. 

5. The teacher-librarian reviews the use of a thesaurus and distributes 
thesauruses to students. 

6. Still in their small groups, students use the thesaurus to check and expand 
their lists of synonyms. 

7. To find out which group has the longest, most accurate list, each group 
reads out their list to the class and the class agree or disagree with each 
word by motioning a “thumbs up” or “thumbs down” response. 

8. The teacher concludes by reading the final portion of Cariboo Runaway. 



Lesson 8: Classroom (Teacher and teacher-librarian with 
whole class) 



Intended Learning Outcome 

By the end of this lesson, students should be able to 

□ associate the events of the book with the real life happenings of a gold rush. 



Materials 

□ Gold Fever Trail (final section) 

□ story map outline (see Appendix D for a sample) 
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Suggested Procedure 

1 . The teacher-librarian reads the final part of Gold Fever Trail . 

2. Lead by the teacher, the class brainstorms a list of the children's feelings at 
the end of the story. 

3. The class reviews the events that occurred at the beginning of Gold Fever 
Trail, and students suggest one or two words that would describe the 
characters' feelings at that point. 

4. The class also reviews what happened in the middle part of the book and 
identifies some of the problems facing the children. 

5. Students suggest one or two words that would apply to many problems (e.g., 
obstacles and perseverance). 

6. The class then discusses the words success; failure, and alternatives in 
relation to the end of the book (“success” because the children found their 
father; “failure” because they were not going to live the life of a rich gold 
miner; and “alternatives” because their father had an arm amputated and 
could not work as a gold miner). 

7. Then, using Cariboo Runaway and a story map outline, students work in 
small groups to identify the beginning, middle, and end of the story. 



Lesson 9: Library Resource Centre (Teacher and teacher- 
librarian with whole class) 



Intended Learning Outcomes 

By the end of this lesson, students should be able to 
a begin to understand the life of a shopkeeper, gold miner, settler, or a 
facilitator (e.g., pony express worker, road builder) 
a keep diary entries for one of the above 
a classify information under appropriate headings 
a summarize information in note form. 

Materials 

□ project assignment sheets (see samples in Appendix E) 
a research card (see sample in Appendix F) 

Suggested Procedure 

1. Students form groups of four or more and each group is assigned a 
“character” (gold miner, shopkeeper, settler, or facilitator). The teacher- 
librarian then distributes the appropriate project sheet to each group and 
explains to students that during the next few lessons they will be working 
in their groups on a variety of activities designed to help them complete 
their project. 
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The teacher also explains how the final project will be evaluated (see the 
section on evaluation at the beginning of this unit outline), and stresses 
that each project will be presented orally to the class at the end of the unit. 

2. To help groups begin researching their assigned “character,” the teacher 
distributes research cards that suggest specific resources and provide a list 
of headings under which students should organize their notes. The teacher 
and teacher-librarian assist the groups with their research, as necessary. 



Lesson 10: Library Resource Centre (Teacher and teacher- 
librarian with whole class) 



Intended Learning Outcome 

By the end of this lesson, students should be able to 
a use research and study skills to complete research tasks. 

Materials 



a Canada: Building Our Nation , Unit II, Chapter 8 
o research cards (see sample in Appendix G) 



Suggested Procedure 

1. The teacher refers students to their project assignment sheets and draws 
their attention to the diary requirement. 

2. The teacher asks student to share the experience of keeping a diary and 
explains that in each of the next four lessons students are to write a diary 
entry for their “character.” The teacher also explains that these entries may 
be used in students* projects, but should be expanded upon and “polished.” 

3. The teacher provides examples of diary entries of a gold miner from 
Canada: Building Our Nation, Chapter 8. 

4. Students write a diary entry for their “character.” (Note: Prior to writing 
diary entries, each group should refer to their final project outline and 
decide whose “voice” they will use when writing diary entries. For example, 
the “shopkeepers” group should write from one perspective [e.g., the 
perspective of a general store owner]; the “facilitators” group could assign 
each member a different persona so that the diary entries for the group 
presents a range of labourers or engineers; the “settlers” groups could 
decide to be a family, and each member writes from the point of view of an 
assigned family member). 



5. 



6 . 



The teacher-librarian provides an assignment sheet for each character and, 
working cooperatively, students complete further 
research on their character. (This time, the assign- 
ment sheets refer groups to a specific resource and 
require answers to specific questions.) 



Once each group has completed its research card, 
students record the information learned on a large 
chart. 
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7. The group then decides which area(s) need more research and who is 
responsible for each area. Students record their names beside the topics 
they have volunteered to research. (This research is completed either as 
homework or at any time during the day when students have completed 
other assignments.) 



Lessonll: School gymnasium and school playground or garden 
(Teacher and teacher-librarian, each with half class) 



Intended Learning Outcome 

By the end of this lesson, students should be able to 

□ appreciate the physical exertion involved in some activities of the gold rush 
days. 

Materials 

□ 4 knapsacks 

□ 20 bricks 

□ 4 piles of sand in school playground 

□ 8 shovels 

□ 8 buckets 

□ 4 step ladders, or flights of stairs create from gym equipment 

Suggested Procedure 

1. The teacher works with half the class in the gym. Students are divided into 
four teams and take turns walking briskly up and down the steps with a 
knapsack, containing five bricks, on their backs. Each student climbs up 
and down the steps five times, then passes the knapsack to the next person. 
( Note: If using step ladders, safety is a concern: students must take turns 
holding the ladder steady as a team member climbs up and down.) 

2. The teacher-librarian works with half the class in the playground. Working 
in four teams, two students shovel sand into buckets while remaining team 
members carry the sand to another part of the playground and empty the 
buckets. Each team member takes a turn shovelling and carrying. 

3. After about 20 minutes, the two halves of the class switch tasks. 

4. At the end of the activity, the class discusses the experience and relate it to 
the physical exertion involved in some of the activities of the gold rush days. 
The teacher stresses that in order for the gold miners to get to the Cariboo, 
they would have to carry about four times the weight of the bricks on their 
backs and would continue for about 24 times as long (assuming an 8 hour 
day). 

5. The teacher then asks students to relate this activity to their particular 
group “character.” (For example, settlers had to clear fields and cultivate 
land, and shopkeepers had to build buildings.) 

6. The last 5-10 minutes of the lesson is used by students to write a second 
diary entry. 
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Lesson 12: Library Resource Centre (Teacher and teacher- 
librarian with whole class) 

Intended Learning Outcome 

By the end of this lesson, students should be able to 

a demonstrate a particular pioneer life skill. 

Materials 

o task cards for each small group (see Appendix H for samples) 

Suggested Procedure 

1. The teacher distributes a task card to each “character” group. The task card 
names two specific pioneer life skills that a gold miner, settler, etc., would 
have had possess. 

2. Working in their project groups, students research and practise their 
specific life skills. 

3. In the last 5-10 minutes of the lesson, students write a third diary entry. 



Lesson 13: Classroom (Teacher with whole class) 

Intended Learning Outcome 

By the end of this lesson, students should be able to 

□ tell what is usually included in the beginning, middle, and end of a story 

□ understand the importance in a story of having the sequence of events in 
correct order 

□ describe two attributes of an adventure story (e.g., spectacular action, 
physical danger). 

Suggested Procedure 

1. The class reviews Lesson 8, where the beginning, middle, and end of story 
were discussed. The teacher asks students to recall what usually happens 
in the middle of a story (e.g., obstacles). 

2. As a class, students list the obstacles that occurred in Cariboo Runaway 
and Gold Rush Fever . The teacher asks students if they think these 
obstacles (e.g., bear stealing food; travelling without matches therefore 
no food; seeing a man die at the side of the road) would be everyday 
occurrences. (These would, of course, be unusual events.) 
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3. The teacher points out that the characters in this type of story — the 
adventure story — not only have physical strength but also mental strength 
to endure the hardships they face. Students share, with their neighbour, 
one example of physical strength described in Cariboo Runaway or Gold 
Rush Fever . Individual students are encouraged to share their examples 
with the class. 

4. The teacher reads part of a short adventure story and asks students to 
write an ending. 

5. The final few minutes of the lesson are used by students to write their 
fourth and final diary entry. 

Lesson 14: Library Resource Centre (Teacher and teacher- 
librarian with whole class) 

Intended Learning Outcomes 

By the end of this lesson, students should be able to 
a use reference skills to locate an adventure story in the school library 
resource centre 

a select an appropriate book in this genre 
a respond to the characterization in writing. 

Materials 

a worksheet (see sample in Appendix I) 

Suggested Procedure 

1. The teacher distributes a worksheet on adventure stories and answers any 
student questions regarding the assignment. 

2. The teacher-librarian helps students locate a good adventure story for their 
“character” (e.g., Settlers — Little House on the Prairie). 

3. Students complete the assignment individually. 

Lessons 15 and 16: Classroom (Teacher and teacher- 
librarian with whole class) 

Intended Learning Outcome 

By the end of this lesson, students should be able to 

a demonstrate an understanding and knowledge of the information learned in 
this unit through creative art, writing, and drama. 

Suggested Procedure 

1. Students are given one lesson to finish preparing their final projects. 

2. The teacher or teacher-librarian reviews the evaluation procedures with 
students. 

3. Each group presents their project to the class. 
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Name 

Read the following questions carefully. Answer as completely as possible. 

Story Elements 

1. Give a two sentence character sketch of an imaginary adventure character. 

2. Imagine that you are a character in an adventure story, 
o Describe the setting of your story. 

a Draw a make-believe map to show the location of the setting. 

o Draw a grid over the top of the map and give the coordinates of your setting (mapping). 
Problems 

3. As a person involved in the 1858 gold rush, describe two problems you might have faced even 
before you got to the site. 

4. Imagine that you are a gold miner who has struck it rich by panning. Tell what you would do next. 

5. As a gold miner, you would have lots of time to think. Elaborate on some of the feelings you 
might have. 

6. Write a short letter to a friend telling him or her about the gold rush. 

Skills 

7. Use a thesaurus to find a synonym for the word “adventure.” 

8. Write a diary entry for a day in the life of a person who lived during the gold rush. 

9. Use an encyclopedia to find the names of three different methods of mining. 

10. Suppose you were the teacher for a unit on the gold rush. Write some questions you would ask 
your students to help them find out about the gold rush. 
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Supply List 


Food 


Hardware 


flour (four sacks) 


cross cut saw 


corn meal 


whip saw 


rolled oats 


long-handled shovel 


rice 


nails 


beans 


files 


sugar 


knife 


dried apricots, peaches, apples 


plane 


bacon 


chisels 


butter 


compass 


baking powder 


rope 


baking soda 


frying pan 


salt 


hammer 


10 packages of dried vegetables 


kettle 


condensed milk 


camp stove 


tea 


pan for panning gold 


coffee 


knife and fork 




granite plate 




granite cup 




candle lantern 


Clothing 




4 heavy blankets 




underwear 


Note 


shirts 




sweaters 


CLOTHING = 1 BRICK 


overalls 


FOOD = 1 BRICK 


2 pairs arctic socks 


HARDWARE = 2 BRICKS 


6 pairs wool socks 




mittens 




moccasins 




towels 




rubber boots, hip waders 
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Gold Rush Relay 



Parti 

Using the boxes on the left, number the steps in the correct order, as you ran them in the relay. 



i i heel-toe . 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



run to teacher-librarian for money 
crawl under chairs 



pick up supplies , 

run to teacher-librarian to trace route 



run to teacher, with money 
run to finish 



locate marbles 



Part 2 



Look at the word bank below. Think like a gold miner. Find the word(s) that describe the relay 
step. Print your choice on the line beside the appropriate step in the list above. 



money 

supplies 

tickets 

gold 

travel 

San Francisco 
gold panning 
Victoria 



rough terrain 
mapping skills 
licence 
stake claim 
Fraser River 
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Story Title: 

Author: 

Setting: when?_ 
where? 
Characters: 




Problem: 

What is bothering the character(s)? 
What conflict do they experience? 



What is the beginning event? 
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Settlers 

As a group, prepare and present 



o 



a mural or individual diorama to show various aspects of your life as a settler. (Think back to 
the lessons in this unit and use as many different aspects and images as possible.) You will be 
required to explain the dioramas or mural to the class. 



a short play depicting everyday life (this should include the pioneer life skills), 
readings from diary entries (expanded version of class requirement of four entries). 



Facilitators 

As a group, prepare and present 

o a short play depicting the tasks you, as facilitators, were faced with and how you felt about 
completing the job (include pioneer life skills in your play) 
o a short play about the people involved in the building of the particular sections of the road and 
their trials and tribulations 

o diary entries of labourers or of specific engineers (e.g., Walter Moberly). 



Shopkeepers 

As a group prepare and present 

1. a short play showing one miner walking down the main street in town visiting the various 
shops and/or services available. Each student is responsible for the backdrop and content 
of script for their store (e.g., general store, laundries, bakers, hotels, saloons, theatre, 
restaurants, library, frontier newspaper). 

2. diary entries for a particular service. 



Miners 

As a group prepare and present 

1. a short play to depict the trials of getting to the Cariboo and some of the obstacles and 
difficulties miners would have to face in their quest for gold. 

2. diary entries of a miner (including descriptions of pioneer life skills). 
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Life of a Gold Miner 

1. Scan Canada: Building Our Nation, pp. 122-131, and Gold Rush by R. Neering, pp. 25-27. 

2. Each member of the group contributes a fact or an idea on what they think the life of a gold 
miner would be like. (Remember to include facts or ideas that you heard in the two novels 
read aloud in class.) Think about supplies, travelling, entertainment, etc. 

3. Summarize and write notes on chart paper under the following headings. 

The British Columbia gold rush 

Miners 
Destination 
Methods 
Life of the Miner 
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Use the Canadiana encyclopedia to answer the following questions. 

1 . What are two kinds of mining operations? 

2. Kow was placer mining carried out? 

3. What is one problem with panning? 

4. Describe a rocker box. 

5. How is sluicing done? 
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